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A SOCIAL HISTORY FROM THE 


Gentle reader, this is but a little 
flight of a new writer, who claimeth the 
title of author but by courtesy, for in 
truth he is no author, but a copyer of 
other men's writings, and a recorder of 
other men's stories. Herein you will 
find nothing new but if perchance it be 
mew to you, you shall thereby know that 
much written of old time, yet remaineth 
to be set forth. 


And although, herein is nothing new, 
yet also I hope is there naught but what 
is true, and so, an it please you, I am 
well pleased, and if not, then do you 
(as without doubt you may) do better, 
and still more pleased will] be your very 
obedient servant. 


Taken from the preface of Dr. J. P. Wills' Guide Book 


I should like to acknowledge’ my 
indebtedness to the following:- 

THE BEXHILL LIBRARY where I researched 
for nearly four years and received much 
help from the staff. 

Mr. JOHN DOWLING & THE OBSERVER office 
staff who made available their old 
newspapers and took photocopies for me. 
Mr. BRION PURDEY who helped’ with 
information both from the Hastings 
Library and his own private collection. 
Mrs. ANN VOLLOR who assisted me on 
several occasions. 

Mr. ARTHUR ROGERS, M.B.E., who made 
available information on his family. 

THE MANY OLD BEXHILLIANS who spared time 
to discuss the past days in Old Town. 
And finally to Mr. PHILIP OFFORD without 
whose encouragement, patience, and 
expertise this brochure would never have 
been written. 


To all the above I tender my unqualified thanks. 


LL, 


OLD BEXHILL AND ITS INHABITANTS 


I should like to take you for a walk in the past, back to the early 
days of the last century when Bexhill was just a small village 
clustered ayound the old church on the hill. We will begin with that 
period when the Hanoverian troops were stationed there. 


However, before we start our journey let us consider the type of 
person we may expect to meet and their surroundings. Most of the men 
worked on the land and would-be wearing smocks of strong cotton or 
linen (you can see one made of hemp in the Agricultural Priory Museum 
at Wilmington). They were probably made and smocked by their women 
folk, and most counties had their own design. They were exceptionally 
suitable for outdoor work in all weathers, as the gathered material 
kept out the wind, “and prevented the mist and rain from penetrating 
easily. One old Bexhillian, I have been told, wore bluish-grey smocks 
during the week, and a white one on Sundays. With this and strong 
leather boots and a Sussex round hat (a creation of black soft felt) 
during almost the entire period in question the agricultural male would 
be so attired. Their womenfolk would wear skirts of a dark colour, or 
cotton frocks of a small floral pattern with large aprons or pinafores, 
and sun bonnets in the sunny months. Small girls would be dressed the 
same, and little boys would be five or six years 014 before they were 
breeched. From a point of interest I have been authoritatively 
informed that women who were too poor to afford crinolines, would run a 
length of pliable cane through a tuck they had made in the hem of their 
petticoat to produce a somewhat similar outline. Later in time ‘they 
would wear the small Victorian bonnet, and indeed there was such a 
bonnet maker in the Old Town, according to the census for 1851. 


Food would be scarce in times of depression. From the early 1800's 
we read the following from the Sussex advertiser: - 
The Budget of a Labouring Man and his Wife per week 


50 Herrings & 42 x ha'penny loaves (3 each day) 3s 6a 
7 quarts small beer Ta 
Cheese 6d 
4s 7d 
A bushel of coal & carriage 1s 2d 
Rent 1s 0d 
3 candles, soap, starch, thread, etc. 6d 
2s 8d 
Ts°3d 
Eéaving a balance of 9d for clothes etc. 9d 
8s 0d 


Rather a small amount with whtch to manipulate! 
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However, it seems unlikely that landowners like the Russells, the 
Days and the Brooks who apparently cared for their employees in 
sickness and health would have allowed them at any time to reach the 
verge of starvation. Indeed Miss M. Cruttenden (who was born in 1870) 
states that "the Manor House still standing at the corner of Hastings 
Road when she was a child was then a beautifully kept old fashioned 
farmhouse. People in the village fetched milk, butter, cream and eggs 
from the farm, and an old man took a can of milk to the people who 
lived out of the village. Added to this, they would have their own 
plots of land on which to grow fruit and vegetables; and berries, nuts 
and herbs for the picking from the surrounding countryside. 
Incidentally she tells us that next to the blacksmith's forge was the 
only bakers' shop, where people used to take their joint of meat for 
the baker to roast, or sometimes a big family pie, and he would cook 
them for a few pence. Probably most families would keep a pig, and 
there was a fisherman by the name of John Stubberfield in the Old Town 
so fresh fish was also available. It seems therefore that at that date, 
they would not lack nourishing food. 


In 1807 "The Times” announced that the first effects of the war 
were the cutting off of Russian tallow, leading to the rising of prices 
in soap and candles. Those who could not afford the increases had 
probably to hunt in the hedgerows for soapwort (a pink herb used a 
great deal for producing a lather in early days) and fetch out their 
old rushlight holders, or retire to bed at sundown. 


Returning to Miss M. Cruttenden's memoirs, she remembered seeing 
cows ambling up Sea Road unguided at milking time, and sometimes at 
harvest time one would meet a wagon drawn by two black oxen with very 
big horns. 


According to T.W. Horsfield writing of Bexhill in 1835 - the 
village stands on an eminence and commands on every side extensive 


views. The population in 1831 was 1,867 - - - - of the 7,800 acres 
comprehended within the boundaries of the Parish, 5,000 are arable 
2,200 pasture, 500 wood and 100 waste and downland and in 1833, 34 


acres were devoted to hops. 


Bexhill was considered a very healthy place to live in, and the 
sick Hanoverian troops were sent from the barracks in Fairlight, 
Hastings and Eastbourne and other coastal places there to recuperate. 
The Chronicle newspaper under the heading "First Impressions of 
Bexhill" writes "After quitting the railway station, it is a wonder why 
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anyone ever stops there, but after a few hours you are surprised at 
them ever leaving it. There is something wonderful in the air which 
does not appear to be shared by the other seaside places. Around 
Bexhill are a number of chalybeate springs containing the same 
properties as the well-known ones at Tonbridge Spa, Cheltenham, 
Scarborough and Bridge of Allen. 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE WAS WRITTEN IN THE LOCAL 
PAPER ABOUT THE OLD TOWN IN PREVIOUS YEARS 


In years gone by, so long ago. . . that I might commence with 
“once upon a time" I often had occasion to pass through the old village 
of Bexhill... One clear frosty day in December I found myself at that 
cosy old-fashioned hostelry called The Bell. After a sharp walk from 
Hastings - St. Leonard's was only in embryo in those days - it behove 
me to refresh the inner man. A cold boiled round of beef and a 
tankard of old ale were welcome cheer, and served as a good preparation 
for a pipe and stroll round the village, where I intended to pass the 
afternoon. In the bright frosty sunshine, I had never I thought, seen 
the place to greater advantage. Standing on the high ground in the 
centre of the village, the old parish church, its walls grey with 
lichen, commanded the weather-boarded domiciles below and overlooked 
the steep, tiled roof and massive chimney of the Manor House, in the 
front of which a huge walnut tree spread its branches wellnigh across 
the main street. Immediately under its protection stood the cage, and 
if my memory serves me, the stocks, but both unoccupied. Lower down 
the hill, the clank of iron upon iron and the blazing sparks circling 
above the roofs of the adjacent houses betokened that the village 
smithy was not far off. How dreamy the place appeared. there was 
little or no business going on. The advent of the carrier's cart, a 
heavily laden wain, frequently drawn by a yoke of drowsy oxen, or the 
squire with hounds passing through on his way to or from the chase, 
appeared to be the chief attraction for the smocked frocked labourers 
who passed their hours away among the fertile fields of the 
meighbouring farms. "A place which anyone wearied with the vanities 
amd worries of the world might end his days in peace" I remarked to one 
of the old inhabitants, who indignantly intimated to me that "no one 
ever did die in Bexhill except from accident or from some diseases 
contracted by visiting other places." 


And in 1888, Mr. Henry Cruttenden also mentioned the longevity of 
some of the old inhabitants of Bexhill now deceased. “You have made 
mention of the old man William Dunk, by trade a shoemaker. I knew him 
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well myself, and had every opportunity of seeing him in his shop when 
he was 100 years of age. He told me that up to the age of 50 he used 
his glasses. Then his sight came to him again, and at 100 he did not 
need to use them and could read the smallest print in the paper 
without them. He made my little girl a pair of shoes at that age. Mr. 
Dunk lived to be 103, and is buried in St. Peter's churchyard, Mr. 
Cruttenden himself had a long life, dying in 1894 at the age of 90", 


But we must not delay our journey any longer, and will start where 
Chantry Lane and Barrack Road converge. Here, on the left hand Side we 
come to Church Farm, known as Chantry Farm in the old days. Chantry 
Chapels were abolished at the dissolution of the monasteries in the 
reign of Henry V111 and Many were despoiled, but that at St. Peter's 
survives. The Chantry was endowed with the farm. This was still being 
worked up to the end of the second world war. It was sad to hear the 
cows declaiming the loss of their calves as one walked by. The leafy 
trees in Chantry Lane, almost enclosed it like a tunnel, as can be seen 
in contemporary postcards, and in spite of many vicissitudes kt cis 
still beautiful, and beloved of Many people. However, in the time of 
which we are talking it was dark on winter evenings, and the sexton 
used to hang lanterns from the trees in Short Lane to guide wayward 
feet to the church door. More affluent people could Probably afford 
link boys to aid them. “ 


On the right-hand side lay Barrack Hall, called "Hill Land" in the 
earlier days. William Russell took it over from John Lansdell in 1794, 
and the King's German Legion officers were billeted there during the 
Napoleonic Wars. James, (the third son of William Russell) was born 
there in 1797 and was given a penknife for a keepsake by one of the 
officers who was leaving to take Part in the Peninsular Wars, and who 
was killed at Waterloo. The penknife was Passed on to James' son, 
James the Younger, who farmed at Worsham Manor until he retired in 1873 
and went to live, first at Springfield, Belle Hill, and then with his 
Sister at Agmerhurst where he died unmarried at the age of 77. He must 
have been quite a character, and was said to be one of the best 
Sportsmen and oldest followers of the hounds. When he joined the 
Volunteer Training Corps the Bexhill Chronicle said of him "Mr. James 
Russell, a prominent member of the Old Town, has been on 142 drills and 
has gone on every route march including one of 17 miles, ana done 
extended order at the double". In addition to these activities he 
served as a churchwarden at St. Peter's for 19 years. 
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Barrack Hall went through many phases, being a boarding school 
under Miss Mary Holland, then the home of Dr. Wallis and his family, 
and later still a nursing home. 


Crossing over, we come to a lane known as Short Lane, although 
according to that authority, the late J. E. Ray, it was the original 
Chantry Lane, and not the one that adjoins it. We reach the top and 
arrive at Chantry Cottage,shown on the Duke of Dorset's map of 1806 as 
belonging to John Lansdell, the occupier being Benjamin Stevens 
(possibly the Stephens shown as clerk in Dorling's directory written 
about 1814). Its ownership passed to the Moorman brothers in 1847, and 
from there to their relations the Scrivens family. We know that during 
part of that time it was run as a boarding house, or lodging house, as 
then called, by Miss Sarah Duke, a member of the old Duke family, which 
can be traced in St. Peter's parish registers at least as early as 
1885. It was here that Lady Catherine Ashburnham used to come for - 
short breaks bringing with her her carriage and Billy her pony. He was 
stabled in Mr. Pocock's premises, the nearby butchers' establishment. 
Everyone grew fond of Billy, and the rector gave permission for him to 
roam the rectory grounds. Mr. Pocock had a special affection for him, 
so much so that on the death of Lady Catherine, when Billy was put up 
for auction, he bought him. He was then a frisky 10 year old pony, and 
lived to be nearly 40, and reputed to be the oldest pony in Sussex. 
There is a photograph of Billy wearing a first class medal he had just 
won, and also a later one of him in the Old Town forge being re-shod by 
Mr. Winborn and his assistant. 


Tracing back through the records, and Dorling's Directory, we find 
that the butcher's business was originally owned by a man of the name 
of Cruttenden. It was quite a small affair, using the window of the 
house as a shop-front. The marks can be seen to this day. Mr. Pocock, 
as a lad, was on the staff, and later as the Cruttendens had no 
children of their own succeeded to the business. We note their 
advertisement gives the date of 1801 as its date of establishment. 


Mr. James L. Pocock was born in 1859 and died in 1938 at the of 79. 
He could not have had an easy life. His eldest son James Stuart, died 
in 1899 aged only 7, to be followed just four years later, in 1903 by 
the death cf his wife, Edith Mary. Then his 3rd son, Alfred Jack, died 
in 1913, aged 14. Master Jack (as he was called) was member of St. 
Peter's Church choir, and also its football club. There was a large 
congregation at his funeral service at St. Peter's and from there to 
Barrack Road cemetery. The cortege was preceded by the clergy and 
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choir whose singing down Chantry Lane rendered the proceedings very 
impressive. Jack's body was interred in a grave adjoining that of his 
mother, and the headstone of the four of the family including Jack may 
still be seen. 


The local paper of June 1897 tells the following amusing story 
“That well-known and highly respectable butcher whose business is in 
the High Street had a novel experience of aiding a policeman last 
Thursday evening. P. C¢. Blanch was was taking a sweep to the police 
station to have a nights' rest and lodgings! The gentleman in black 
was resisting these efforts and the sweep's wife armed with stones also 
made an onslaught on Blanch. However, Mr. Pocock came to the rescue and 
Saved the situation by rendering Blanch his assistance. 


Between Chantry Cottage and Pocock's the Butchers, there is a small 
shop which was a chemists for a considerable number of years. Dorling, 
in his directory (that invaluable work) mentions a chemist business in 
the Old Town around 1814 by the name of Stace and between the years 
1815 - 1837 others can be found in the parish registers. However it is 
impossible to pin-point the exact area where they were. With John 
Harman it is a different matter. Born in 1811 he is shown on the first 
census return as running this shop, and in 1860 he paid the sum of 

300 to Mr. Pocock for it. There is still a photograph extant taken in 
1894 by Dr. Wills of John Hibberd, who carried on the chemist shop 
after John Harman had retired. After that it became a sweet and 
confectionery shop and its name was altered to "The Beehive". Much 
Patronised by the pupils of the many private schools in the Hastings 
Road and nearby area. Especially at halfterms they could be seen 
queuing up outside to be served. Even later we read that one ef the 
boys of St. Peter's School wrote the following amusing paragraph: "The 
quist of the hill was shattered by the noise of motor cars as they 
attempted to climb the hill. After school hours a crowd of boys would 
find delight in pushing the vehicles to the top, and then join in a 
scramble for the coppers thrown out as a reward. Then for an 
adjournment to "The Beehive" and a share out of the money on ginger pep 
and sweets. 


Further along the road we come to Castle Cottage, once the home of 
A. J. Brook and later on, the surgery of the Kent, Savill, Lishman 
group ef doctors whose receptionist-cum-pharmacist was Miss G. 
Pallister. Her sister Minnie Pallister, the writer and broadcaster, 
lived with her, and was in the attic stacking up books that she had to 
review when she came across a hitherto undiscovered door. This, when 
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| opened disclosed a rather spidery and noisome passage leading down to a 
smugglers' retreat, new alas removed. There are still many more 
suspected smugglers bolts in the Old Town, and many improved out of 
existence. It may seem strange to us that well-to-do and respectable 
people should indulge in smuggling, but it must be remembered that in 
those days it was net considered wrong to out-wit the excisemen, and 
quite a number of people were engaged in or profited by it. 


Lower down the street we come to the first bank to be opened in 
this area, by Beeching, Hoskin and Beeching of Tunbridge Wells. We 
continue down to the corner to the large premises owned by that much- 
liked gentleman Mr. Pennington-Gorringe, who let it as a grocers 
business and under the name of Cave-Austin, it traded for 70 years. 


Returning to the opposite side of the road again, we reach a 
building now known by the name of Linkwell. Around 1831 Mr. Richard 
Day bought this and several other properties. The Special Court Baron 
of 28th February states (sic) that William Thorpe, Gent . . . in 
consideration of the purchase money of & 1,420 doth surrender to the 
said manor all that capital messuage, or Mansion House with a cottage 
called the gardener's Cottage, coach house, stable and two pieces of 


land . e . situate at Bexhill Hill. 4 . being the residence of a 
tenement called Rosiers . ‘ . and also that piece of land 
called Linkwell . . te the use of Richard Day Esq. of Hastings 

his heirs and assigns for ever. These two combined comprise the 


property. which after being enlarged reverted to the name of Linkwell. 


Richard Day and his family moved in about 1833. In the grounds was 
the Old Town well, then the only public service of water in the area. 
The door to the well remained locked, but the key could be obtained on 
application to Mr. Pocock, the butcher opposite when it became 
necessary to draw water. During the second world war, the old wells 
were located and inspected for possible use in emergency, and 
Linkwell's was found to be one of the deepest, going down 120 feet. 


The grounds were extensive, at one time comprising 278 acres, and 
extended as far as Buckhurst Road The house had its own dairy where 
butter and cream were made from the milk of their own cows. We 
understand in its heyday two gardeners, a boy, a coachman and about 
five housemaids were employed here. 
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Prior to the second world war (when all ironwork was swept away 
regardless of beauty or historical value) Linkwell boasted two handsome 


links, one each side of the front door. These reminded one of the 
linkboys who ran alongside sedan chairs, carrying the links alight with 
pitch and tow, very necessary as there was no street lighting. The 


picture this conjures up is reminiscent of Cranford. 


Richard Day died on 8th December 1845 and his loss was greatly 
mourned. Henry Cruttenden, who had once worked for him said "In 
speaking of that worthy and respected gentleman, I am pleased to have 
an opportunity to make mention of his great kindness towards the poor, 
and much was done in secret, as he was not inclined to make known his 
help towards those in need. No one knew better than myself the extent 
of his benevolence. His loss was greatly regretted by all that knew him 
from the highest to the lowest." 


His son Augustus died unmarried on March 3rd 1863, and little is 
known of him except that he was a great cricketer and gave considerable 
support to the local club. Mary Jane Day, his sister, was born in 
Linkwell and lived there all her life, and she seemed to have inherited 
her kindly ways from her father. One who knew her well said of her 
"She was a very generous person. At Christmastide she would go round 
in her carriage and visit the aged and poor and arrange for them to 
receive gifts of coal, meat, tea and flannel for their underwear”. 


Miss Day went out every morning at 11 o'clock in her coach and 
pair, returning promptly at 1 o'clock. On her death at 80 in 1912, 
many signs of sympathy were shown by people in the Old Town. She was 
laid to rest in Barrack Road Cemetery in the family vault. More than 40 
years after her death a correspondent to the Bexhill Observer 
remembered her as a little old lady with white curls and the villagers 
bobbing as she emerged from Linkwell. 


After the death of Miss Day the house passed to one of her 
relatives, and in the 1920's it became a preparatory school for boys, 
called "The Gables" run by Mr. J. Clayton, who advertised it as 
very healthy, with six acres of ground. 


The Directory of 1887 under High Street shows a watchmaker and 
jewellers shop, Holborn & Schindler, later to become Schindler's 
entirely. In due course it was passed on te his son (now trading under 
the name of Shindler, the "c" dropped because of its German erigin). In 
1926 Mr. Shindler's expanding business made it necessary to have the 
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premises enlarged, and behind the shop was a shed or a cottage, 
obviously very old. The deeds of the shop which had been built in 
front of this shed dated back to 1700. Before this a garden lay in 
front of the cottage, and it is on that site that the present shop now 


stands. Mr. J. Rogers, the principal of the firm carrying out the 
extensions said that in his view the old timber with which the shed was 
constructed was salvage from shipwrecks which took place off Bexhill in 
bygone days. It certainly looked very old, and much the same as those 
with which the roof of The Bell Hotel had been made. It is possible 
that the old cottage had been a halt for travellers passing through the 
village on their way to London. Mr. Shindler retired after the second 
world war, and the shop has changed several times since. 


THE OLD TOWN POSTAL SERVICE 


Of the early postal service, Dr. F. M. Wallis wrote in 1896:- 
“Bexhill used daily to have one post in and one out. The first post 
office was at a cottage tacked on to Genista in Upper Belle Hill. This 
cottage has now been pulled down. An old man by the name of Mate was 
the postmaster. The post office then moved to Mrs. Eldridge's house in 
High Street, and was kept by a man called Anderson. Following that, it 
was at premises next door to Mr. Shindler's. 


The post office then stood on the south side of what is now known 
as High Street and it was kept by a man of the name of Jefferson, who 
besides his work as postmaster was also responsible for the education 
of the young at the school in Chantry Lane. Later it was established 
in the High Street under the charge of the Reeves family. This was a 
general business which included grocery, drapery, milling and a bakery 
in the premises, occupied later on for 70 years by Cave Austin & Co. 
In 1867 Mr. Charles Reeves was appointed sub-postmaster, and was 
assisted on the postal side by Mr. J.T. Waite, of an Old Town family. 
He lived to a great age and saw the introduction of the mail in an open 
conveyance from Hastings. Mr. Reeves and his assistant shared the 
responsibility of delivering letters in the Old Town, and Mr. Waite 
also undertook delivery to the coastguard station, railway station, 
platelayers cottages, and several other scattered dwellings. The 
afternoon mail was brought on foot from Hastings by Mr. John Pumphrey, 
and left at the post office to be called for, there being no second 
delivery. Mr. Pumphrey returned to Hastings at 6.30 p.m. with the night 
mail. 
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These arrangements were continued until the postmastership was 


transferred to Mr. Caleb Nye, whose name appears on the records as 
early as 1878 and he continued until 1895 when his daughter followed 
him in that office. Incidentally, locking forward to 1912, Bexhill had 


four deliveries of post a day, and yet was not satisfied. The first 
delivery of letters was about 9.0 o'clock, The second came any time 
between 11 and 12 o'clock. The afternoon delivery was about 4.30, and 


the last close on 9.0 o'clock, 


We now come to Forge Cottage, which stood behind the forge, still 
with its criginal old beams, and it had a businesslike hook in one of 
them recalling the time when the inhabitants killed their own pigs, and 
hung them on the hooks to be dressed. The forge itself comes next, and 
we cannot tell how long it has been on that Same spot, we only know it 
was the cldest in Bexhill. In the early days there would have been 5 
cor 6 men working there. An early occupant of the smithy was called 
Luck, who, his toils over, lies buried in the churchyard. Around the 
60's of the last century the larger-than-life figure in the Old Town 
forge was Emanuel Smith who both owned the property and practised there 


for many years. He was the popular conception of the village 
blacksmith, a tall muscular man who turned the scales at 16 stones and 
wielded the hammer with a strong arm. He was a man with a will and a 


character, and a favourite with children, and he retired after about 30 
years at the Old Town smithy. He and his family lived at South Lodge 
and took in paying guests. 


There is extant a very pleasing water colour painting of the old 
forge in 1872 executed by a Mr. J. Bartlett, who, it is said, painted 
it from a window of South Ledge. Mr. Smith's daughter stated that it 
was so true to life, that she was even able to identify the two old 
gentlemen standing nearby - one was a baker called Cornford, whose shop 
was in the High Street, the other being a Mr. Stubberfield. Was this 
the J. Stubberfield who lived in Church Street and was the fisherman, 
one wonders ? The one spoken of by Oscar Meltzer in an article in the 
paper in 1928, when he remembers him in his youth as "one of the 
prominent figures we met in Sea Lane, as he went backwards and forwards 
to his hut and an old boat on the beach - a bald headed old man, with 
just a fringe of grey hair remaining He, like most of his calling, had 
a few yarns to spin, and in the course of conversation mentioned that 
he had served in the Crimean War." Later, Miss Alice Parker says of 
him that he owned the only bathing machine, and to her childish eyes he 
seemed a very important old gentleman, and for some time she was under 
the impression that he also owned the sea! 


| 
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Many blacksmiths followed Emanuel Smith at the old forge, the last 
being. the Winborns, father and son. The forge closed down after the 
second world war. To return to South Lodge again. It was originally 
built to accommodate the staff of the Manor House. Tradition says it 
also housed the Duke of Wellington when he came to review the troops 
before Waterloo. 


And now we came to what was a favourite part of the Old Town. Dr. 
F. M. Wallis (who was born in Genista in 1847) wrote in 1899 that "a 
visitor might go a long way and not find a place such as Bexhill was in 
those days. It was the ideal village with the church in the middle, and 
there was the road leading to a beautiful way across the fields to 
Bulverhythe with a thick hedge and the trees reaching over the 
footpath. Coming to the village again, the visitor could go down Sea 
Lane, and would have seen trees meeting over the top. The big ash 
trees at the Manor House gates were very fine, and there were some good 
ones opposite the well at the south door of the church. The old walnut 
tree was in bloom then, and used to look very pretty. These trees 
added very much to the picturesque appearance of the village". 


The walk round the Manor House used to run from the east corner of 
South Lodge and enclose the famous walnut tree. It was large and 
handsome even then and no one had any idea of its age, but there is a 
possibility that it was planted by the Bishops of Chichester who owned 
the ancient residence. Wainut trees have been known to last in excess 
of 300 years, and can far outstrip the oak tree in the question of 
longevity, surprisingly enough. 


St. Peter's and the old tree had kept one another good company over 
all the long peried, and before the buildings intervening were erected, 
its long arms were not many yards from the nearest gates of the 
churchyard. However about 1890, with increased traffie, the read 
became congested, putting the lives of pedestrians at risk. It was 
then that the bord ef the Manor enlarged the road by giving up part of 
his garden, and dedicating the new thoroughfare so formed to the 
public. Because of its great age it was not proposed to meve the 
walnut tree and it remained in the centre of the road, anda circular 
wall was erected round it. Sadly this necessitated sawing off some of 
its long roots, with the inevitable result that in a short time it 
ceased to bloom and flourish, and graduaily went into a state of decay. 
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The fact that it would shortly dite was greeted with consternation 

by the villagers who, having seen it all their lives, reated it with 
almost religious veneration and refused to come to terms with its loss. 
In 1913 The Bexhill Chronicle stated that “in spite of opposition, the 
Old Town walnut tree is to remain" and there was a similar verdict in 
the next and subsequent years. The following which appeared in the 
local paper expresses the general feeling: "I walked by the walnut 
tree, and thought what a delightful symbol of the past it was; how it 
set off the square, and what vandalism, what barbarism it would be to 
remove the gnarled yet beautiful relic". However, in July 1921 "a gale 
accompanied by rain broke over Bexhill one night, and it continued to 
blow with increasing violence well into the next morning, causing a 
large amount of damage. The walnut tree was toppled over, and the 
removal which this necessitated was regarded with feeling of much 
regret by the Old Town residents who had successfully resisted repeated 
onslaughts to do away with it when such proposals were made in the 


council chamber". Some time later the following paragraph appeared 
in the local paper “one of the small mallets with which his Lordship 
uses to keep order was turned out of the old walnut tree. Perhaps the 


sentimental ones who have been so eager to have the old tree preserved 
will be satisfied now, to think that part of it at least, will be 
handed down as a relic of Bexhill's first Mayoralty". Round the 
corner from where the ancient landmark once stood was Mr. Rich's shop. 
He was a saddler and is mentioned in Dorling's Directory, written about 
18614. Next came Thomas Rutty's, a- fancy dealer and newsagent who, 
according to Mr. £E. €ope in 1882, was a little man with a quaint high- 
tenor voice. 


THE BROOK FAMILY & THE MANOR HOUSE 


During the troubled reign of George 11, there was residing in West 
Sussex a farming family by the name of Brook, of an old and sterling 
Saxon stock. One of the sons ealled Arthur moved to Bexhill and just 
prior to 1750 obtained possession of 1 rood of land in the Old Town, on 
which he buiit a house which was named Brook Lodge. By 1755 he had 
settled dewn, was farming at Court Lodge, a holding of some 278 acres, 
had become a churchwarden and a parish overseer, and was involved in 
raising money to build a workhouse on the Down. 


Of his eleven children it was the youngest, also known as Arthur, 
born in 1766, who succeeded him, although as he was only 16 on the 
death of this father he was under the guardianship of his mother for 
five years. He purchased Church Farm and farmed it together with Court 
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Ledge land and Brook Lodge. He married Jane Russell, daughter of his 
neighbour, William Russell, of Barrack Hall. 


In November 1810 his son and heir was born at Brook Lodge, who was 
later to be known as Squire Brock. Little is known of his early life, 
although he remembered being taken to St. Peter's Church by his father 
to hear the Hanoverians sing. He said “He didn't have much experience 
of schools" as he appears to have assisted his father on the farms 
@guring his boyhood and youth. He grew to be a fine specimen of an 
old English gentleman, was upwards of 6ft. in height, and of a massive 
build. He had at one time farmed land extending from Cooden back to 
Wrestwood. All common land was under his control, and he acted as 
bailiff for the Manor of Bexhill, of which Earl de la Warr was lord. 
The Brook family's grazing lands south of the railway included many 
acres that are now under the sea. In his later years Squire Brook 
contented himself with Church Farm and Ingram's Farm at Sidley. 


His advice was much sought after and appraised. Admirable in many 
fine qualities, his characteristic love of country life, his manly 
devotion to field sports, his horses and his hounds, gained for him 
something far beyond a mere local distinction. He was Master of the 
Old Bexhill Harriers for 55 years, a meet which was honoured in 1873 by 
the presence of Edward, the Prince of Wales. He was also a warm 
supporter of cricket. He had a great personal antipathy to tobacco, 
and was know to have refused the offer of a cigar made to him by the 
Prince of Wales with a "Thank you Sir, never use them, never use them"! 


He died in 1890 and was succeeded by his son Arthur John (AJ) who 
was a cricketer of county repute, President of the Bexhill Cricket 
Club, and its liberal supperter, and President of the Sidley Club for 
which he had laid out a ground from part of his old Ingram's Farm. He 
had once played against an Australian team at Hastings, and also when 
batting at Rye, he hit a six, which landed on the deck of a boat in the 
River Rother. In addition to his sporting activities, he was 
commissioner of the levels of Pevensey Marsh. The parish vestry met 
for many years at his house, Castle Cottage, in the High Street, but 
after the death of his father he lived at Brook Lodge, now known as The 
Grange. 


Speaking of the land at Bexhill Mr. Brook said that all Bexhill had 
been a single farm in the occupation of his grandfather, and the family 
lived at the Manor House. The farm at that time extended not only over 
all modern Bexhill, but also over three hundred acres of foreshore 
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under the cliffs, of which the sea had since taken possession. In his 


own time, there were 200 acres of level land outside the cliffs now 
covered by the sea. 


He told the late Mr. Ray, that when he was a boy living at the 
Manor House, the village stocks were nearby and he climbed the walnut 
tree to make cockshies at the unfortunate Bexhillian deing penance in 
them. 


He was described as a large handsome man with a rubicund face and 
brilliant blue eyes. In September he would don an overcoat, and as the 
weather became colder, he would add another until by January he was 
enveloped in a huge ulster which obscured him, his cart, and half of 
his fat pony. 


At the bottom of his garden was a kind of gazebo, where he could 
sit and see, but not be seen, and woe betide any carter who. was 
straining his horses too heavily as they struggled up Sea Lane. On 
Saturday evenings he would close up his house tightly, saying that he 
had had “plenty of airrr through the week". He talked broad Sussex, 
but was a gentleman and a scholar. He was like businessmen of the old 
school, a beautiful writer, and he kept careful records of his crops. 


He did many kindly acts, and spent a good deal in benevolence only 
@iscovered after his death and unkown to the world at large. It was 


said of him that "no more kindly or honourable man ever lived". 


THE - WEALDEN HALL 


On the South side of the churchyard, Lychgate and Lychgate Cottage 
stand, and in 1968 experts discovered that the two were once a Wealden 
Hall. The antiquity of both buildings is typified by their period 
architecture, including their oak beamed ceilings, floors of ship's 
timbers, raftered walls, large open fireplaces and quaint staircases. 
Both the cottage and the house at one time belonged to the lady of the 
Manor House whose descendants had the right to mine for gold and coal 
anywhere on the site according to the deeds. 


Each room had two thicknesses of floorboarding of old ship's 
timbers, and the oak beams (also probably taken out of some old man 
o'war) are in a splendid state of preservation and look as if they are 
good for another two hundred years at least, which goes for the rest of 
the house too. 
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Here again rumour has it that at one time there existed a secret 
tunnel connecting the cottage with the parish church. Smugglers are 
said to have used it to hide contraband from the prying eyes of the 
excise men. In support of this theory there is a very spacious cellar, 
while one entrance to the tunnel was believed to have been from the 
cottage garden, the actual entrance being concealed by a stone slab. 


SMUGGLERS" TALES 


In the Bexhill Observer of January 31st 1891 is an account of a 
serious subsidence of the roadway in Church Street near The Bell for 
some twenty yards from near Mr. Nyes warehouse to Mr. Rutty's shop. 
The condition of the roadway brooking no delay, the local board's men 
were busily employed all night putting the matter right. It was 
suggested that the subsidence was due to the action of frost. However, 
ene wonders could it have been due to the undermining of the Old Town 
with underground passages ? Miss E. Witham, a descendant of the 
Shoesmith family, writing of smuggling days states that "from the beach 
and out to Galley Hill was a net-work of underground passages which 
smugglers used under cover of darkness". 


Miss Witham's great-grandfather was a smuggler who was with the 
last man to be shot on the highways by a customs officer. This 
occurred where the Pelham Hotel now stands. She says that at the age 
ef 88 he could run like a hare (his nickname was Spider Shoesmith as he 
was so agile) and there were woods all around this area, so he managed 
to escape the customs' squad. She tells us that he was a human 
telephone and by laying his ear to the ground could tell if anyone were 
approaching, from what direction, and whether on foot or horseback. 


Her great-grandmother sat over a tub of butter when preventive 
officers reached her house. On another occasion much valuable lace was 
up the chimney wrapped in lead, and when the officers called, their 
remark was that "nothing could be up there with that fire on". Her 
great-great-grandparents used to smuggle.rum from the bottom of Sea 
Road, up to a cottage near Gunters Lane, and from there the rum was 
sold. Another smuggling story told in the Bexhill Observer in 1935 by 
J. Mott informs us that ene day some men came hurrying through the 
village with a horse and cart loaded with fresh herrings - so fresh 
that many were still bleeding, or so it seemed. The men shouted out 
“fresh herrings, fresh herrings, all alive" but made no attempt to 
sell any. Indeed they were in too much of a hurry to stop, and 
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continued in the direction of the Highwood as fast as possible. Now 
although the cart passed by so quickly, there were those who noticed a 
human hand protruding from among the heap of fish, but wisely decided 
to mind their own business. Later it became known that under the heap 
of fish was the dead body of an exciseman, killed in a skirmish with 
the smugglers, who, realising that it would go ill with them should the 
body be discovered, had smuggled it from the scene of battle and buried 
it at some remote spot miles inland. 


Scores more stories of smuggling could be told, but here is an 
interesting item from the Morning Advertiser of 24th October 1811:- 


“The following seizure of contraband goods was made on Sunday 
sennight, on a beach in the Parish of Bexhill in Sussex, by Messrs. 
Edwards and Thatcher, riding officers at Hastings and M. Wood Bogtman 
of that place. viz. 306 casks of brandy and Geneva; 394 pair of 
women's kid gloves; 25 pair of men's silk ditto; 12 pair of women's 
white silk stockings; 16 pair of women's coloured silk shoes; 144 yards 
of white crape; 2 boxes of playing cards. Also a Lugger in which the 
above goods were transported and her materials, all of which were 
safely delivered into the care of the collector & comptroller of the 
customs of Hastings 


Another member of the Shoesmith family who was born in 1853 
recorded the following memories of old Bexhill:- 


When he was eight, he delivered bread at the Martello Towers along 
the coast, then occupied by coastguards Later he went to work as a 
carter boy for Mr. Arthur Sawyer Brook, of the Manor Farm. The site of 
Bexhill, including the sea front, was all plough land. Cornwall Road 
was the centre of a large area of gorse where rabbits abounded. There 
was a cart-track between Old Town and the sea, where three black 
cottages stood, and vessels discharged their cargoes of coal at Mr. 


Fielding's wharf. Beach was carted from Glyne Gap to places inland. 
Hops were taken to London in four-horse waggons, and the site of - the 
old gas-works was a barley field. On the spot at the corner of Sea 


Road and Buckhurst Road was a water-hole where young Shoesmith took 
pigs. He also drove oxen over fields now covered with houses and 
streets. 


At Veness Gap there was a hut made of beach boulders used for chalk 
burning. Barges brought the chalk to this hut, where it was treated 
for use on the land. Mr. Shoesmith had seen as many as twenty waggons 
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taking chalk from Veness Gap to farmers. At one time he worked at the 
plough for a wage of 3/- (15p) a week. 


Cricket and hunting were the principal recreations of early 
Bexhillians. These stories told to his friends made them wonder at the 
transformation that had taken place in one man's lifetime. He died in 
1939 at the age of 86. 


: THE BELL HOTEL 
We now arrive at The Bell Hotel, known to date from the 16th 
century at least, as it is marked on maps of that date, although it is 
probable that there was an inn on the site even earlier, according to 
old records once known as the Pilgrims’ Rest. 


It was the centre of the village, an old posting inn, collection 
point for the carriers' carts and the scene in its assembly room of 
such business and social gatherings as the times required or afforded. 
A contemporary poem written about a ball on 26th August 1811 states - I 
quote: 

"After which let me tell 
Returned they and dressed for a ball at The Bell 
Whose ballroom annexed, had been recently built 
And looked very smart with its paint and its gilt" 

And later in Diplocks' Guide to Hastings, circa 1819, 
the following reference is made: “There is a good and convenient 
inn with every accommodation calculated for the reception of strangers 
who, in summer, are frequently induced to visit this rural spot”. 


The Bell was for many years the meeting place of the local 
community. Its assembly rooms were also used as a small theatre by 
touring players, and it was the scene of a memorable occasion in June 
1819, when 25 elderly men were entertained to a dinner to celebrate the 
birthday of King George 111, their average age was over 80, and many of 
them lived to be 90 and more. 


One of its early innkeepers was Peter Smith who kept the Old Gun 
Inn on the Down in the time of the King's German Legion, and when that 
closed he came in 1819 to The Bell. He had a large family of 21 
children and the youngest, Emma, was born in The Bell in 1824, and 
when she was old enough she went te work for Miss Mary Holland, who 
kept a boarding house at Barrack Hall. When she grew up, she married 
Walter Gander, the carrier, and after his death she subsequently 
married Mr. Henry Cryer in the old parish church of St. Peter's. 
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On the death of Peter Smith, his widow carried on The Bell, but gave it 
up on the coming of the railway when it was taken over by Mr. Deudney. 


"The Bell is comparatively large for the size of the old village of 
Bexhill, which until the end of the last century numbered only a few 
hundred in circulation. Old prints show the original to have been 
weather-boarded in keeping with most of the other buildings in the Old 
Town, and with tiny bay windows looking directly out on to the street. 
Years ago one resident could still dimly remember when a child, seeing 
wagons and horses going through the arches once used by stage coaches 
to gain access to the yard beyond. Kelly's Directory of 1893 lists the 
amenities at The Bell ..... together with "private carriages wagonette 
and dog carts for hire". 


It was in January 1855 that the use of dogs to haul carts . or 
trucks was forbidden throughout England, and Sussex was one of the few 
counties where the usé of dogs in this way had then persisted. Fifteen 
hundred people in Sussex and Hampshire had been stated to earn their 
living by driving dog-drawn carts, and bakers, fishmongers and milkmen 
were amongst the users. 


Miss M. Cruttenden (born in 1870) said that The Bell had a very 
pretty entrance, and everything was kept nice. Near the hotel were a 
few very old houses, and a small shoemaker's shop opposite St. Peter's 
Church. A very large tree stood in the middle of Church Street with 
just enough room for one cart to pass. 


It was a very great day when the hunt lodge was held at The Bell 
Hotel, and even more so when the foxhounds met. Another great occasion 
was club day when there was a march round the village headed by a big 
banner and then into a field opposite Squire Brook's house (Pleasure 
House Field). Here a booth was put up and a large dinner was held, all 
the food being carried from The Bell Hotel." 


For centuries The Bell was a staging post for the stage coaches 
which ran along the coast from Dover. The clattering echo of the last 
coach wheels have long since been silenced in the inn yard, but the 
marks of the halcyon days of leisurely travel are left. 


Coaches came from Brighton via Eastbourne every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday going on te Hastings, Rye, Dever and Margate and returning 
on alternate days. For the London coach, local travellers had to go on 
to Hastings or Battle, the journey taking ten hours. To give the 
connection with the London coach an "errant" cart ran from Bexhill to 
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Hastings daily. This was a public conveyance which wandered or deviated 
from the recognised coach routes, and 1824 the Bexhill carrier was one 
named Gander. Bexhill got its goods by wagon three times a week the 
wagon coming from Lewes to Boreham Street, where apparently the gcods 
were placed on a smaller local conveyance. For its newspapers it 
depende@ on a Lewes newsman who journeyed via Alfriston to Eastbourne 
and then through Pevensey to Bexhill, going on to Hastings and 
Winchelsea and returning inland by Burwash. In host Smith's times he 
was the medium for supplying all the neighbourhood with the news of the 


day. "The Times" was brought to him every morning by a postman from 
Hastings - a day or two old, no doubt, but trains let alone special 
newspaper expresses were not dreamed of. After customers had the 


benefit of its perusal, or having it read to them by the more learned 
of the company, the paper was taken by the little Smiths to the parson, 
and after the reverend gentleman had enjoyed its custody, it was passed 
on te Mr. Arthur Brook at the Manor House, and thence back to the inn, 
after which the precious copy was carefully taken to the farmers all 
reund. 


According to J. €. Wright there was a time when the lending of a 
newspaper was regarded very much as smuggling was regarded somewhat 
later. Indeed, an act was actually passed that any person who lent out 
a newspaper for hire was subject to a penalty of ¥ 10 for every offence. 


No less a person than A. J. Brook will end with his reminiscences 
of time when the landlord of The Bell was a Mr. Powell. Where 
Devonshire Road is built new was arable land, and there was some 
particular property in the soil there which produced splendid potatoes. 
Mr. Powell was an excellent ceok, and used to purchase these potatoes. 
(At that time our forefathers depended upon local supplies.) The fame 
of the potatoes and the cocking by Mr. Powell was such that it became a 
fashionable thing to come over from St. Leonard's to lunch at The Bell 
Hotel, and so much of a fashion did it become that the landlords of The 
Vietoria and The Queen's sent to find out the reason, andto retain 
their customers had perforce te buy “Devonshire Road Potatoes" so that 
they could produce as attractive a menu as Mr. Powell. 


THE PARISH CHURCH OF St. PETER'S 


Much has been written about the architectural features and history 
of St. Peter's Church by more able pens than mine, but here are a few 
gems of social history which it would be a pity to lose in the passing 
of time. 
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Around the turn of the 1800's the Old.Town boasted no clock. The 
church itself had a sundial, and I understand that the agricultural 
workers used to assess their mealtimes by selecting a stout piece of 


grass and waiting for the shadow of the sun to fall upon it. The then 
ostler of The Bell Inn (one Humphrey Grover) who would have been 
concerned with the timing of the coaches, considered that a clock for 


the church tower would be a worthy thing, and when he died in 1811 left 
the sum of % 40 expressly for that purpose. The clock never 
materialised, however, owing to the crumbling state of the church 
tower. And now what follows could have been taken straight out of 
Hardy's “Under the Greenwood Tree"! Grind organs were becoming 
fashionable, and the powers that be decided to deflect the money for 
purchasing one for the church. The instrument was not greeted with 
the enthusiasm expected by the occupants of the Singers’ gallery - one 
of the players of the bassooon is even said to have threatened to throw 
it down. The forbearance of the gentleman was fortunately not 
indefinitely prolonged, for the mechanism falling out of order, the 
instrument at length refused to play and the gallery was restored to 
its former occupants, the bassoon, the falgeolet and the fiddle players 
who led the singers and they were said to be very fine indeed in those 
days! (Incidentally there is a footnote to this story. The organ which 
had lain idle for years in the church and was said could net be 
repaired by the experts, was restored by a choir member John Carr, with 
some knowledge and infinite patience years later.) 


And now something about the church in the time of the Hanoverians. 
In June 1805, H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 7th son of George 111 and 
father of the Duke of Cambridge who for so many years was commander-in- 
chief of the British Army, was the guest of General Don, then in 
command of the large body of troops stationed at Bexhill. “The 
following day, being Sunday, His Royal Highness attended divine service 
at Bexhill, the service being conducted in German. The hymns were sung 
by an immense vocal throng, aided by 50 instruments." One wonders be 4 
it was to such a service that Squire Brook was taken when a small boy 
by his father to hear the Germans sing. We also know that Henry 
Dorling, the printer, attended, and had an odd way of praying in German 
in later life, and would mutter away in church through the Lord's 
Prayer "Unser Vater". 


MraooWs. de Hoskings recollected when he was a boy at the nearby 
Holmwood School attending the church services at St. Peter's. He says 
it was a lovely church with a fine Norman tower and great pillars 
flanking the aisles. Holmwood boys sat behind the organist, sideways to 
the choir and congregation. 
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Across the church on the west side there sat a fine old gentleman, 
big of frame, carrying his weight of years with great dignity and still 
with a handsome countenance above his white soldierly moustache. On 
his white shirt-front gleamed a diamond stud which caught and reflected 
the light from the west window. “My awe can be faintly imagined when 
I learned that he was General Williams, the hero of the siege and 
capture of Kars, a Russian fortress in Georgia during the Crimean War 
of 1855, nearly 35 years before our time”. 


He adds, it may seem strange to many people today, but then the 
church was the real centre of life in old Bexhill and to many boys. The 
rector and the two curates were all the high type of men the 
universities sent into the church, gentlemen by every standard. In 
those days the church was always filled, morning & evening. 


Mr. J. E. Ray mentioned in one of his lectures that the church had 
an outside staircase once leading to a gallery and that the late Mr. 
Arthur Brook remembered a long line of farm labourers there on the way 


to the family pew of Squire Brook. At a very remote period in its 
history the living of St. Peter's was valued at only £ ae. 408. 307a 
year. "Sheaves, fleeces and lambs accounted for £4. of that.” 


Finally, a day of rejoicing in 1866:- 


Seldom if ever has our quiet little village been the scene of such 
gaiety as on Wednesday, on which day Mary Caroline, eldest daughter of 
Frederic Wallis Esq., F.R.C.S. of this place was led to the altar by 
Edward Montague Nelson Esq. of London. The day ‘though cold was fine, 
and early in the morning the villagers might be seen busily engaged in 
erecting archways and decorations with flowers, evergreens and flags, 
the road from the residence of the bride to the church, in addition to 
which the retired coastguards placed numerous flags upon the flagstaff 
in front of the house. About 11 o'clock crowds were seen bending their 
footsteps to the sacred edifice, which was shortly filled. The bridal 
party soon arrived and about 11.30 the young and interesting bride 
appeared, leaning on the arm of her father. She was elegantly attired 
in rich white silk and attended by 10 bridesmaids. 


They were dressed in white tarlatan, trimmed with blue satin and 
tulle over, bonnets of white tulle, forget-me-ncots anc lone veils at 
the back. The father of the bride was, I believe, Bexhill's first 
resident dector, and avery popular personality in the town's early 
Another point of reminiscent interest is that one cf the ten 


< 
bridesmaids was Miss Anr Scrivens whe 1 
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SEA LANE 
The following information was told by an old Bexhillian of my 
acquaintance, and is worth recording:- "As a young man he was walking 


down there in company with an elderly gentleman who remarked that an 
ancestor of his was on the same road in the early 1800's when he saw 
coming tgwards him some Hanoverian soldiers. They were dragging up 
heavy loads of pebbles, collected from the beach for use in 
constructing their parade ground". 


In World War Two volunteers were digging the land where Hanover 
Close is now situated for growing much needed vegetables, when to their 
surprise they uncovered part of this parade ground some one and half to 
two feet down. 


THE METROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT INSTITUTION 


At the top of the hill was Pleasure House Field, belonging to Mr. 
Thomas Thwaites who sold it to the Metropolitan Convalescent 
Institution and they built the Home there in 1881. The Bexhill Observer 
of 1894 states that Queen Victoria sent a donation of 200 guineas to 
the home, which was described as "quite a feature of our town". Its 
scope had increased from 219 patients in 1885 to 1,168 in 1893. A 
letter ~card of 1904, posted from Nyes postal and telegraph office in 
the Old Town at 9 p.m. arrived in London at 7 a.m. the next morning. It 
was addressed to the mother of a young woman staying at the 
Convalescent Home, who writes “am glad to say I really feel A.1. As 
regards feeling warm, yes, I can keep myself that, because the whole of 
the building is heated throughout with hot water pipes. . . only one 
fire in the quiet or writing room. The bedrooms are beautiful and 
warm, tnere being plenty of warm things on our bunks. .. this morning 
we went for a country walk, but the mud was so terrific in the lanes, 
we had to retrace our steps. Nevertheless this afternoon has been a 
glorious one. We went for miles along the cliffs on the way to 
Hastings. It was grand. We have a lovely hot dinner every day, and 
there are two vegetable for those who llike tham. Today I had two 
helpings of meat and green peas and two helpings of jam roly-poly. It 
is like feeding a lioness (me). 


Now I think that I have told you ail . . sco will say goodbye with 
very much love to all, 
Ever your loving daughter, 


ee eee 
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Both Drs. Wallis and Wills ascribed the first impetus of Bexhill 
Development to the establishment of the Home in the Old Town, and it 
was supported by the visit of H.R.H. Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of 
Teck, on 13th May 1895. 


In The Daily Telegraph of 26th July 1884: - we come across the 
following: "Four miles from Hastings, on the south coast, the railway 
brings the visitor to Bexhill Station, and ten minutes up a gentle 
tree-crowned eminence discloses Bexhill Village, a quaint and pretty 
old-world place which the hand of modern improvement should never be 
allowed to touch... Possibly a man working in "God's Acre” will tell 
ef eighty years in Bexhill, and in proof of his comparative youth, 
point to the tomb in St. Peter's churchyard of a worthy shoemaker, who 
did not see fit to part until he had lived a hundred and three years in 
the village. From all this it is easy to understand the raison d'etre 
of a large red brick building on the seaward skirt marked "Convalescent 
Home". Death is not a resident at Bexhill, he only looks in now and 
then. 


THE DORLINGS C.S.A. DIRECTORY 
At the beginning of the 19th century there was a man living in 


Bexhill by the name of William Dorling, who it was said came from 
Doorling Hoo in Suffolk. According to the schedule of the Duke of 
Dorset's map drawn up in 1806 he was renting from Henry Tindal "A house 
and garden (site No. 49 rentable value of ‘S45 plot 50 adjoined which 
was at the time the billiard room of the King's German Legion, and it 
also did duty as a hospital. These wooden buildings, called Sussex 
Cottages, stood on the right side in Barrack Road from Belle Hill, and 
were still in existence until pulled down for the road widening scheme. 


The fact that the Dorling family must have been in close contact 
with the K. G. L. is interesting, as when their son was old enough for 
school, he was sent with the afficers' sons in preference to the local 
church or dames' schools. 


William Dorling and his wife are first mentioned in the parish 
registers on the christening of their son Henry in 1806, and the date 
of Dorling's stay in Bexhill assumes importance as William published a 
long poem called the C. S. A. Directory of Bexhill. This poem, often 
misspelt and little more than doggerel, is of value because it mentions 
by mame the professional men, tradesmen, and working people living in 
Bexhill at the time and throws a light on some of the current 
activities. 
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The following is 
November 13th 1897:- 


THE BEXHILL OF 
POETICAL DIRECTORY TO 


A sorted and yellow print was recently 
handed to us by a gentleman residing in 
Bexhill, who informed us that we might use 
it for the Observer if we considered that it 
would be of interest to our readers. We were 
also told that the uncanny-looking document 
was very old—dating as far back as the 
beginning of this century. On examining the 
quaint letter-press, we found that it was an 
effusion which contained references to many 


Here is the Rev'd Mr. Warnford, the curate of 
the place 
And when anyone issick he attend them in haste 
Therefore he’s no doubt but a very good man 
And he Teaches is Hearers as much as he can 
When he Delivers is Sermon it is well known 
Before He goes up in the Pulpit he Puts on is 
own 
Hers is Kempton the Decenting Minester who 
j direct us to Christ 
For he Preaches the Gosple without money or 


rice 

Therefore he’as no Loaves nor no fishes 

So it does not appear that he robs the Poors 
Dishes 

Here is Docter Williams who Lives at the Hill 

He attends to is Patients to the Best of is Skill 

pia) eg he applys Blisters sometimes gives 
Pills 

As its Proper to'use Alternatives to.cure all 
there Ills 

There is STACE the DRuaaisr who sells Drugs 
Tam shure 

And He llattend to your Prescriptions yourselves 
for to cure 

If thia way and Means does not you well please 


If you apply to him he 1] what he can to soon , 


give you ease 

Her s a Silversmith is Name ig Dalaway : 

If you Employ him he 1] use you well He does 

Say 

As cheap as he can Will fit you s main Spring” 

And if vou wish to be Married you may Havea 
Gold ring 

Heres is + Publicans all known very well 

The New Inn, The Black Horse, the Gun, and 
the Bell 

They will sell you good Liquors good 
Wine 

And they will Trust you again if you Pay in time 

But if you gettin there Debts and make much 
Rout 

When your Money is gone they will soon kick 
you out 4 

Soo when you gett Drunk and go home to your 
Wife 

This way of going on you | have no Peace of Life 

Mr. Crowest will Sell you good Beer made of 
Hops and Malt he does say 

And When he getta is orders he sends of is Dray 

-ina is Beer is 60 Strong [tt will muddie your 
brains 

And like wise for your Hogs you may have 
plenty of grain 


| 


taken from the 


Spirits and 


Bexhill-on-Sea Observer of 
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names of families which will be remembered 
by the older residents of Bexhill, and aa 
of families' whose descendants are now living 
here. The doggerel purports to be ‘‘g 
directory for Bexhill printed verbatim from 
the M.S. of C - .” As we reprint it alao 
verbatim, we take no responsibility for the 
shone pe = the Riso nor for the 
superiinity ef capital letters. This i 

directory reads as follows :— eae 


There is 3 Linen Drapers in this said Place | 

If you go to their Shops they'll help you in Hast 

There is Chester Ocenden and Oliver at Sidly 
Green af 

bare will sell you Good Shirts Stockings as ever | 


een. ‘ 
And also they I] sell you good Butter and Cheese : 
If ray ready money you may have what al | 
PARRA 


2 Ler nidy Crittonden in street Sawyer nenr the 
own ' 

And if you do not Like a Joint they will cut you 
A pound 

And if that you do not Like 
may have Button or Lam 

As they will Do thore best Endeavor to servo 
you if they can 

Hore e 3 Shoemakera who live in-the Street 

And make you good Shoes and that he very Nent 

The one is Alr. Barned Mathews and Priot 

And they will Make you good Boots ns you can 

devire 
Hastings oft tirnes 


Veal or Beef you! 


Gander and Miller sett out for 
ina week 

They will carry your Parcels with their Horses 

| they keep 

There are 2 Mon that will do what. they enn 

To forward your goods by Seg or by_Land 

'TAnd if you wish to sond n Letter by them to Rye 

or Dover 
And from thenco if wish may be convey all the 

world over 

Mera is Mr. Rich n Man thata not Idle 

And he will Make you a eood Saddle and bridle 

And he can serve you with nr good Harness and 
Collar 

Ae heen (Call d 
Scholar 

There is Filmer the Gardoner send for him when 
you Please 

He will actt yonr Garden in order and Prune all 
Four trees 

Ne will Plant rour Reens Penes and aow all your 
reeria 

And Mow all your Waiks and Destroy all your 
weenga 

Tere is 2 Glasser and Macneners Mr. Crowest 
and Mitten 

When they have much Buildin 
there Getting 

And they will Put yon inn good Pain of Ginga 
but not cheap 

But they will Take the Liberty in rour 
to peep 


food at js Trado been a good 


kg Dentr Money 


Biase 


' 


J ac 
Sedeeeh oS 
=) 


And they will Build you good Houses there is 
no fear 

And in there Busaneas they use mortar and Hnir 

Here 83 Millers fuller on the Down 2 at sidly 
Green 

They I] eerve you with good Meal ns ever was seen 

And if thatyou Pay for Grinding no toll theyll 
take 


Except by Chance they should maken mistake : 


There s obsorn the Wheelwright be Il nake you 
a plough 

And a waggon if you order as - very well know 

LOW 
There s Shaw the Bakeris Rusinese he does know 
He Setts the sponge over night thut in the 
morning. may have dow 

Te will Bake all our Dinners for us on sunday 

And Likewise Pies and Cakes if you wish on 
Monday 

Here is 6 Blacksmiths the 2 Sindens and Gammon 

There iq Winborn aud Weston who lives at the 
Little Common 

Tf you help them to work they i Blow up their 
tire> 

And will mend your firepan and Tongs and any 
thing you Desire 

Here is 4 Taylora Christian Lock Doomaday and 
Lynn 

They must Take Measure of you before t 
work they begin here 

They will make you good Coat wnistcont and 
Breeches 

And they wax there Thread well to make Strong 
stichas 

Hero is Muit the Cooper who oer live here © 

Uo ll make your Barralla if wiah to Brew beer ~ 

And hell Make youa Tub ora Pnil with all Speed 

But the Malt is so Dear of is Trade theres but 
Little need Agr 

Here is Carpentera in the Place you mny See 

Curtuis Pomfrey and Jinner are the Three 

They will make you a good Stool Box or Table 

And they will do your work for you as well they 
nre uble : 


or Berlatead 

And Likewise maken Coflin for us when we are 
. Dead 

And thore is Severnl Farmers here In thia place 
But there Whont ia so JJear wich muko J)rend- 

full our case i 
So it is imposiablé for Our Trade here to Floroush 
As the great, Price of this Grain will bring 
numbers to this Parish 


Here is Dorling who Keeps a Libary hes also a 
Printer 

He'll sett the Press for you in Summer or winter 

And he ar Print for you a Almanack Dallad or 
Koo , 

And when you haye Leashure time therein you 
may look 


And if you give them n ordera Chest of Draws 


‘ Here is but one barber and is name it is Buah 


And if you wish him to Shave you bell come 
: with is soap andis Brush 

And he can doitas well as any onethere is no fear 
And obarge as low ns any man for cutting your 


air . 
If you wish to Sell your goods Houses or Land 
) Here s Thomas the auctionear will make the best 
Sale he can ; 
. As is voice is so Loud wich makes the People | 
‘ Clammer i 
" And Likewtse with Judgment he knock down Is 
| hammer : ; 
Here 6 Uramp the Farrier will altend your Horse 
or cow \ 
And hw nalen can Bleed them as he very woll 
knows how J phage vac 
Sometimes he'll givoa Ball sometimes a Drink’, 


| é ae a 
. mS hin Xan has ed 
And he must change is Msdidens according: t# * 
the Diesase you may think. wage Te 
We have 3 fishmongera been rfga¥ the Sea sidd. \_- 
When they go to Hasting for fick: they. wait.fors 
the Tide | N be fee As 
There Names is Stuberfield Sergant and‘ Daw: ee 
And of them you may have a good d#h'of fish ag" 
ever YOU BAW - ms. 
As they ory through our street: good’ Mackral , 
Soles and Whiting et 
4s to Sell of there fish is what they delight in...” .. 
We have 2 Ratt Catchers Shoesmith and Xevard : 
[lf youare in whant of Brooms go to John Lenard, , 
And the 2 before Mentioned will catch your Rate’. 
and Mice ngs has 
A if you chuse to send for them they'll kill.them.. 
in a Trice beri suk ot 
gyi bevan* the Sexton such a man wo must?” 
BVO SS er 
And when we aro Dead he will dig vs.a-Grayeux: 
And when our body is aeporated from our Soul: - 
And then at our Funeral the Bell he will for us’! 


Oo . Rag ee A, 
C bray with the Clergeman Must finish’ with’. 

the Olerk fia ber: 
And if they do not Dereot us aright we ard. ally’ 

in the darlc Fev splas JES 
These three Last spoken of belorig to the chusch«; 
4nd when they are gone out we are left_in the: 

Lurch oa a 
Asformy PartnomandolCondem , ‘ 
But Stephens the Clerk concludes with a 


ony 
loud i; 
Amen ie cent 
N.B.—1I have Given the truest account I ‘can of f 


the Trades in Bexhill ey 

And if J have Errd in it of methink no Wl. 3; ¢ 

As [ have wrote this to the Best of my Siill:’- * 
Dorling, Printer, Bexhil 

*Tho name {a almost undocipherable. 7 


ESE SES ERI AA TEED 
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Of the numerous people mentioned above it has been possible to 
check the following from census papers and parish registers:- 


Crowest (Crowhurst) Macener (bricklayer) born 1794 
Still working in 1871 


Oliver Sidley Green be 1747 
Crittenden (Cruttenden John) butcher 
Barnard (shoemaker) ‘ 1781 
Prior Edward boot & shoemaker i 1761 
Gander, Elizabeth carrier is 1776 
Rich, William saddler born 1785 
Mitten, John bricklayer, painter & 

& Glazier 
Osborn, Lavet wheelwright 7 1796 
Weston, William blacksmith bi 1776 
Lynn, Roger taylor (tailor) if 1781 
Muit the Cooper (Mewit) m ZUS 
Thomas, J auctioneer & surveyor 
Ocenden S$. (Ockenden) linen draper i 1769 


For those who are interested in the subsequent history of Henry 
Dorling, he was sent on an apprenticeship for stationers and printers 
in 1827. Between 1840 and '43 he was made clerk of the course at Epsom 
and he married his first wife Emily Clarke, by whom he had four 
children. Sadly, Emily died in 1843, and he later married a widow 
(with four children of her own) named Elizabeth Mayson and by whom he 
had another thirteen children making a total of twenty-one to support. 
We understand Henry was a fierce old gentleman, but he was genuinely 
interested in children and sincerely fond of them. Especially his 
stepdaughter Isabella Mayson. Remembering his education with German 
officers' sons, he sent Isabella to school in Heidelberg. She was to 
marry Samuel Beeton and to become the famous Mrs. Beeton of cookery 
book fame. An old Bexhillian told me that Samuel was educated in a 
school in the Old Town but in spite of every effort I have been unable 
to confirm this. Henry died in 1873 


SPORTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Let us see a few of the ways the old inhabitants of Bexhill 
employed their leisure hours. In 1816 we read of a cricket match being 
played on Sidley Green by candle-light such was the enthusiasm for the 
game. Dr. Wallis, speaking of it in 1894 said "There was a strong 
cricketing element in the place, so much so that they played Brighton, 
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and beat them easily. Mr. John Brook's father played in those days. 
Then there was the Thomas family, Mr. $. Thomas, father of the late 
relieving officer. There was alse one Barnard of Belle Hill, and old 
Harry Thwaites and William Thomas, called "the red-armed demon bowler" 
Tom Deudney enjoyed the reputation of making the biggest hit ever seen 
on a Bexhill field. It was on the Down . . . where he got fairly and 
squarely hold of the ball and sent it right over the houses in 
Beaconsfield terrace. The club received much help from young Mr. Day, 
who was a great cricketer. In 1890 Prince Ranjitsinhji played 
against Earl de la Warr's X1. 


Club day brought singing and dancing. We read that there was a 
march round the village, headed by a big banner. There was lots 
singing, and after tea would come dancing, music being played by a few 
men with their instruments including a very large drum. The dancing 
was lead off by the doctor (probably Dr. Wallis) and the postmistress 
of the village. 


In 1887 there were quadrille classes. An advertisement states 
“Messrs Leafy and Pepper will commence their third annual quadrille 
class on Monday 21st instant with 'a long night' and dancing will 
commence at 8.30 p.m. concluding at 2 a.m. 


On the 4th April 1888 there was a grand evening concert to be held 
in the Wictoria Hall. "The evening's entertainment promises to be a 
good one, and we notice there 15 performers, amongst whom are three of 
our townsmen - Mr. J. Sorrell, Mr. F. Cruttenden, and Mr. J. Rogers... 
we may mention that the concert will be under the patronage of the Rev. 
and Mrs. Clarke, Rev. and Mrs. Adams, Dr. and Mrs. Wills, Dr. Wallis, 
H. LL. Dunn Esq., J. Brook Esq., P. Gorringe Esq., E. Wright Esq., and 
several other leading inhabitants of the district". Such concerts were 
to encourage a love of music, and the entrance fee was low, and they 
were called 1d concerts. 


In 1897 Herr Stanislaus Wurm with his Viennese white band was 
engaged by Earl de la Warr to perform at Bexhill for 5 months and he 
played at the flower show in Cantelupe Gardens with a charming 
selection of music. Mr. W. J. Rolfe recalled the band playing in the 
Kursaal bandstand and remarked that Herr Wurm was the bandstand idcel, 
and how the ladies loved him! 
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There was more music when a sale of work was organised in aid of 


the new national schools by kind permission of Miss Day in the field 
adjoining Sea Road on Wednesday and Thursday August 3rd and 4th. 


A BAND WILL BE IN ATTENDANCE AND A MAGNIFICENT 
DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS 
GIVEN BY LORD CANTELUPE WILL TAKE PLACE ON THURSDAY EVENING 


And there were flower shows such as the following in 1889> "Friday next 
the annual flower show takes Place in the ground of §. Scrivens Esq., 
and we hope that the inhabitants of Bexhill will show their 
appreciation of the efforts of those who are working hard to get 
together a really fine collection, by turning up in full force. A good 
band of music will be present during the day, and should the weather be 
fine, a most enjoyable day may be anticipated " 


Entertainment of a different sort was given in 1887. "The town was 
much livelier than usual on Christmas Eve, and all things partook of a 
holiday air. The town band, apparently augmented to meet the exigencies 
of business and exceedingly well organised and in good form paraded the 
street and played near the principal houses an admirable selection of 


seasonal melodies. There were also parties of handbell ringers at 
their vocation, and a gang of "mummers" the latter hailing, we believe, 
from the direction of Beaconsfield terrace. On Saturday night the 


church bells rang merry peals at intervals. 


Mr. Walker entertains his farm servants 


On Thursday last week, Mr. Walker gave a supper te his farm 
servants and their wives at the Ash-Tree Hall, Bexhill, about 20 of 
whom sat down and did ample justice to the roast beef and plum pudding 
and fi€gons of good table ale as in olden times. When the plum 
puddings made their appearance on the table, some good fun was 
occasioned in search of sixpences of which about a dozen had been 
boiled in the puddings. On taking leave, Mr. Walker presented an 
addressed envelope to each one present, with a request that it should 


not be opened until going to bed, a request that might be thought hard 
on some women. 


There was also a treat at Holmwood School. 
Sips. oo Pe; knowing you are always willing to lend a helping hand in 
making good and worthy Christian deeds known, in the absence of a 
better man, have taken upon myself the duty of writing an account. 
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First the young gentlemen in kindly fashion, came round with notes 
of invitation - evidently well-pleased to be the bearers - to a meat 
tea, consisting of large joints of roast and boiled beef, greens and 
potatces and excellent plum pudding and mincepies. Apples, oranges and 
bonbons followed. To the large party every attention was paid and Mr. 
& Mrs. Burbidge kindly shook hands and welcomed all. Dr. Wallis, who 
was present, was kindness itself making all feel at home. Dinner over, 
songs recitations etc. were given by the assistant masters and the 
pupils. When the kind christian entertainment was at an end, the young 
gentlemen, pupils of the establishment presented (at their own expense) 
each visitor with a Christmas card, each man with a packet of tobacco, 
and each woman with a packet of tea. Nor must the kind offices of Mr. 
Burbidge's servants be forgotten, to whose ready willingness that 
gentleman testified. Their labours were onerous. The culinary 
preparations, the serving of the well-cooked viands, and the clearing 
away after so large a gathering was no small trouble, all of which was 
performed with the most perfect pleasure. 


All credit, honour, and blessing to Holmwood, 
I am, sir, yours etc. oT 


A performing bear at Bexhill - 1890 
Late on Friday evening last, some little excitement was created in 


Bexhill by the arrival of three foreigners - two Frenchmen and a bear. 
The bear was called upon to perform, which it did in a very creditable 
manner before a large company. The performance over, the Frenchmen 
were placed in a very awkward position, not being able to speak a word 
of English. A gentleman visitor was fortunately present and acted as 
an interpreter. It transpired that all they wanted was night's 
lodgings. This was eventually found them by Mr. James Russell, who 
kindly provided them with a shelter in a barn and gave them breakfast 
‘the ~next morning before they departed for Hastings. P.c. Dibley 
offered to find them accommodation for the men, but they refused to 
leave their grisly companion. 


FROM A LOCAL GUIDE OF 1888 
To those fond of outdoor sports and amusements, Bexhill may be said 
to cater with a fair amount of liberality. For bathing, neat and 


tleanly machines may be obtained, and for boating a goodly number of 
trim-built craft for rowing and sailing on hire at reasonable rates. 
The grounds of Bexhill Lawn Tennis Club in Devonshire Road is always 
open to visitors, while the country immediatly surrounding Bexhill is 
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of such a charming description that walking is sure to be productive of 


pleasure to the pedestrian who will be amply repaid whether taking a 
short of extended ramble. 


MEDICAL MATTERS 


Leprosy is not a complaint thought of as being connected with this 
country. It is surprising therefore to read the following statement 
made in Bexhill in 1776:- 

“It is agreed that Wm. Curtis shall have two guineas anda half, to 
cure Sarah Davis of her leprosy for two years to come and if she does 
not appear to be clear of the disorder at that time, he is not to have 
any more money, and if she is clear, he is to have one pound, six 
shillings and threepence, and if she should want anything for the next 
year she is to have it for five shillings. 

N. B. He has received one pound six shillings and threepence at 
the time. 

Witness my Hand William Curtis" 


Twenty years later there is another statement, this time about the 
poor of the parish:- 

Samuel Latheley, surgeon, agreed to attend the parish paupers of 
Bexhill on the same terms as was agreed on between him and the late 
contractors, Southerden, Deudney, J. Thorpe, viz. to the workhouse as 
surgeon, apothecary and man midwife (and the people receiving relief 
out) midwifery excepted, for which he was paid, as likewise for 
inoculation sh'd they be ordered by the gentlemen for the sum of twelve 
guineas a year. 


The next mention of a medical man comes in Dorlings Directory of 
the early 19th century when he says "Here is Dr. Williams who lives at 
the hill 

He attends to his patients to the best of his skill 

Sometimes he applies blisters Sometimes gives pills 

As it's proper to use alternatives to cure all their ills 
(Quite a modern thought !) 


Dr. Robert Breton seems to follows next. Whether he took over from 
Dr. Williams is not known although they both seemed to work from the 
same area, as Dr. Breton practised from Barrack Hall. We de know, 
however, that he was succeeded by Dr. Frederic Wallis who came to 
Bexhill in the early 1840's and lived first at St. Heliers in Belle 
Hill, subiequditry moving to Genista and later Barrack Hall. In August 
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and September 1880, there occurred a serious outbreak of typhoid fever 
- that scourge of the Victorians that had killed the Prince Consort in 
1861. It began in a row of four cottages, whose water supply came from 
three wells of which one at least was probably affected by the soakage 
from an adjoining yard where cows and pigs were kept and from which 
there was no proper drainage - the crisis brought forth heroic efforts 
fer Dr. Fussell... acknowledged with gratitude the help of the 
Wallises, father and son and that of the rector's wife (Mrs. Clarke) 
who, though ill, sat up with some cases. Sadly Dr. Frederic Wallis 
contracted the fever, and shortly afterwards retired in favour of his 
son Dr. F. Michael- Wallis, who went to live at Barrack Hall. 


He succeeded his father in 1880 as district medical officer for the 
parishes of Bexhill and Crowhurst and for this appointment he received 
S60 per annum plus 12/6d for each confinement case, but had to supply 
medicines, except cod liver oil, which could be paid for by the 
Guardians. 


Dr. F. M. Wallis was very popular. Mr. W. H. Hosking, who knew him 
well, said “the doctor was typically as old fashioned as his cottage 
(Dorset Cottage) - a heavy bluff man with a happy confident manner" and 
Lady Dawson said she cherished personal memories of him “he had a long 
beard" she said, "and he had no stethoscope and so ‘listened’ to the 
heart and lungs and I remember how his beard tickled!" The Wallis 
family she described as good-looking with real blue eyes. Dr. Wallis 
was endowed with a keen sense of humour. In August 13th 1898 he said 
of Belle Hill "This delightful part of Bexhill is unequalled in the 
district for its environment, and the extensive view it commands. "You 
keep up in this part" said the genial medico, “and you live for ever. 
Now here is a certain chance of immortality, but don't all go at once, 
as even the Bexhill builders whe have the reputation of running up 
houses in a marvellously short space of time, would not be able to 
establish sufficient habitations to meet the demand.” 


He died in January 1892 and was truly mourned. 


Dr. Joseph Pearce Wills came to Bexhill in 1881, when he was 30 
years of age. In early days he made his professional visits on 
horseback, changing to a bicycle when that mode of transport became 
popular (circa 1870). This was succeeded in turn by a carriage and 
pair, the magnificent pair of cobs being a familiar sight for many 
years. And here I can recount some firsthand information given to me 
by an old Bexhillian who knew Dr. Wills. When a child, her family 
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lived at the top of Parkhurst Road. She had to have an operation on her 


neck which Dr. Wills performed in the house. In order to get away 
quickly he told his coachman to keep the carriage and pair racing up 
and down Devonshire Road. She said that ever afterwards when she heard 
the sound of the horses' flying feet it reminded her of the time when 
the operation was carried out to the thunderous accomaniment of horses 
hooves. It was with regret that he relinquished this gracious mode of 
transport in favour of a motor car. 


Dr. Wills made a particular study of tuberculosis which scourge was 
rampant at that time, and many patients came to Bexhill. In the early 
days, anyone suffering from an infectious disease was sent to the Down 
to reside in very rough and ready erections called locally "“wigwams". 
By September 1893, Dr. Wills as chairman of the isolation of 
infectious diseases committee reported that it was essential that 
facilities be provided for the isolation of infectious cases, and 
suggested the old waterworks at Wrestwood for the purpose. 


In 1890, he became a member of the local board of health and was a 
member of the town council from 1904, soon becoming an alderman from 
which office he resigned in 1909. He was the first vicar's warden at 
St. Barnabas' church from 1891. 


He must indeed have been a vital personality interested in a 
multifarious assortment of activities, we even find him in 1898 
attending one of the popular penny musical concerts which were given at 
the Victoria Hall, and performing the duties of “a most genial 
chairman". 


In 4884 Dr. Wills published the first local guide book, a brochure 
of some 40 pages, described as a short account of "the history and 
present condition of Bexhill in Sussex". His colourful life was 
brought to an end at the early age of 65 on 28th February 1916. 


Our next doctor - Sydney Kent - was born in Australia, and came to 
England as a boy. He r@cé.vech his training at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and his first practice was in Blackheath, coming to Bexhill 
in 1894, he was for sometime in partnership at Barrack Hall, Old Town. 
After leaving Barrack Hall, Dr. Kent lived at Dorset Cottage, Hastings 
Road, for nearly 30 years. He was a leading figure in the life of 
Bexhill and in his earlier days, before the motor car came into general 
use, he made his rounds in a carriage and pair, which were stabled next 
to the house in what is now a garage. 
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Doctors, it seems, were not such busy men as they are today, and 
Dr. Kent found time to indulge his hobby of amateur theatricals in the 
open-air theatre in his large beautifully laid out gardens, where he 
entertained parties of friends. He also took part in amateur operatics 
such as the Pirates of Penzance, taking the part of the sergeant of 
police, at the York Hotel on 5th February 1898, and also in lolanthe on 
28th April 1899 where his part was that of lord chancellor. 


An old Bexhillian who attended the historical pageant in the park 
in 1927 recalls seeing Dr. Kent - a stalwart figure seated on a horse, 
and acting the part of Robert, Count of Eu. This was the Norman who 
came over with William the Conqueror, by whom he was given the Hundred 
of Bexhill. 


In August 1913, Dr. Kent achieved national fame, by his rescue of a 
man from a poisoned well, situated behind a house in Cranfield road. 
Without any hesitation he went down the ladder. Dr. Kent's photograph 
appeared in The Daily Mirror, together with reference to his gallant 
deed. He founded the Old Town group of doctors, still in existence, and 
in addition to his private practice Dr. Kent held the post of police 


surgeon for many years. At one time he was a sidesman in St. Peter's 
Church, and in later years the cause of building the Bexhill hospital 
was very near his heart. The following extract is from the parish 
magazine of St. Peter's Church on his death: The passing of Dr. 


Sydney Kent leaves sadness in the hearts of many amongst us who 
regarded him as a valued friend. His bright cheery manner brought hope 
and encouragement into many sick rooms during all the years of his 
active, busy life, and behind him there remain memories of countless 
icimd2y deeds and unselfish actions, which perhaps are only known to 
comparatively few but will surely not be forgotten now he is gone. He 
died in August 1930. 


Contemporary with Dr. Kent was Dr. Andrew Murdoch of Albert Road. 
He was chairman of the non-medical staff of the Bexhill hospital from 
the day it opened until his death at the age of 80 on April 1lith 1943. 
And earlier generation of Bexhillians knew him as a tenor singer of 
some note, and he appeared as principal in productions of the old 
operatic society in the York Hall, such as the Pirates of Penzance, 
where he took the part of pirate king. _In more recent years he was a 
supporter of its successor. In 1915, the committee of St John's 
Aebulance conferred on him the Hon. tife membership of the association 
for zeal and valuable services. The Bexhill Observer of 17th April 
1943 states: "It was with a sense of personal loss that many people 
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heard of the death of Dr. Andrew Murdoch. He died in harness as he 


would have wished. Often in recent years since he dispensed with his 
own car, he could be seen in the town walking with the vigour of many a 
man half‘ his age". The official presentation of valuable equipment 
for the physiotherapy department of the Bexhill Hospital was provided 
by a fund raised in his memory and his portrait hangs in that 
department. 


Dr. Bown was for short time in 1933 partner to Dr. Andrew of 
Station Road. We rose to fame overnight when having received an urgent 
call from a man who had run a gimlet into his heart, Dr. Bown sewed it 
up while it was still beating. The London papers were full of praise 
for his courage the next morning, and he was immediately offered posts 
abroad, one of which he accepted. 


The following may be seen on a tombstone in Barrack Road cemetery. 
It is of the Hicks family who lived in Bexhill many years ago. Sadly, 
nothing more is known of the two physicians and surgeons now. 
In loving memory of John Abernethy Hicks 
Physician and surgeon 
Who departed this life Jan. 17th 1895 
also of 
John Abernethy Hicks 
Physician and Surgeon, Oakhurst, Bexhill 
Eldest son of above 
Who departed this life, August 17th Aged 29 years 


_SOME SCHOLASTIC MATTERS. 

The earliest reference to education in Bexhill that can be traced 
is of Dr. Thomas Pye, vicar of St. Peter's Church from 1589 to 1609. 
He wrote in the parish register that he "repaired the Chauntry Chapel 
on the north side of the chauncel, and turned it into a scholehouse"”. 
He was a highly gifted man and an excellent scholar. He was born at 
Darleston in Staffordshire, studied at Merton College, Oxford, rector 
of Newton Toney, Wiltshire, 1577 to 89, vicar of Earnley in 1586, 
prebendary of Selsey the following year, and vicar and schoolmaster in 
Bexhill in 1589. He was known as an eminent linguist and scholar of 
divinity. He died in 1609, when about 48, and was buried in the 
Chantry Chapel that he had repaired with his own money. 
“The Schoolmaster is Exceedingly Fantastical" (Wm. Shakespeare) 

Bexhill had a schoolmaster in 1775. We are indebted to the parish 
magazine for our knowledge of John Dann, who was appointed schoolmaster 
of the village, and celebrated the local advent by the following 
acrostic in which the original spelling is preserved. 
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The 24th April, the day that I came here, in 
17 hundred and 75, the very date of the year. 


I 
oO 


Kd Dm nm z 


Le 


mms m od om 


mHawnH 


came into this place to show 

nly to those that did not know 
ow they should learn their A.B.C. 
ow is the time to learn of me. 


o you but mind and learn that well 
nd then you may know how to spell 
eglect no time, but to proceed 

ext thing to learn is how to read. 


o if you would go farther then, 

ollect your paper and your pen ak 
aveing so done then sit upright 

n these two rules may learn to write 
nce more there is arithmetic 

@arn you but that, t'will make you fit. 


aking you know by sea and land 
nd have your business at command 
o I do wish that more could see 
he good to them learning may be 
ach one would improve in youth 
emember what I say is truth. 


nd I do wish it may appear 
hat some have learned of me while here. 


ecause I know ‘twas my intent 

ach one to teach was to me sent 
amples good to them to show 

as far as I myself do know 

hope that what the Lord have given 
et's use it while that we are livin 
et's pray to God to meet in heaven 


was my desire here to dweil 
emember what I doa you tell 

ntil that God calls me away 

ill Christ shall order me to meet 
im at that awful judgement seat 
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H ow shall I joy to hear Christ say 
On the right hand go thy way 
P raising the Lord with angels then 
E vermore there to reign. Amen. 


(** Substitute line as original was missing) 


According to parish records and census Papers, there have been 
several boarding schools in the Old Town, all in Bexhill Street, but 
the exact location is now impossible to Ppin-point, as what was then 
called Bexhill Street could be now High Street, Chantry Lane, or even 
the top of Belle Hill. Mary Holland was the governess of one boarding 
school, John Jefferson another, Henrietta Pennington a third with 13 
pupil/boarders, and Louisa Pennington the last as headmistress with 12 
pupil/boarders. 


Almost opposite Chantry Farm was St. Peter's National School, so- 
called because it was church maintained, but it received help towards 
its erection in 1853. As in all church schools the parson enjoyed 
right of entry to teach doctrine. The headmaster was Mr. J. C. 
Roberts, who also had charge of the girls' department completed in 


1862. The 1873 ordnance map also shows a national infants school in 
Barrack Road, a wooden building originally erected for the use of the 
German Legion camp. At one time the school was maintained by Miss 
Wilson of Dorset House, Hastings Road, and her trustees later 


transferred it to the opposite side in Barrack Road, to which St. 
Peter's Girls' School was added the following year. 


In 1874, there is an advertisement in the parish records stating 
that a large patchwork quilt worked by the younger children of the 
girls' school may be had for 7s/6d, so even little girls were taught to 
be proficient with the needle. 


In the same parish records, parents are required to make sacrifices 
to send their children regularly to school, and it explains that the 
government made a grant (based on attendance) of ¥ 67 the previous 
year. If the attendange had been 100% the grant would have totalled 
over 100! In November 1874 the following notice appeared: - 


The night school for men is now reopened for amusement and 
instruction. No one admitted under 17 years of age. Newspapers, chess 
etc. provided. Terms 3d per week for both instruction and amusements. 
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1d per night for amusement only. Those who regularly avail themselves 
of instructions will be invited to join some pleasant excursion at the 
end of the season. 


Mrs. Hoad, who was born in Belle Hill in 1882, remembered the 
following: - 

“When I was 3 or 4 years old, I went to a school in Barrack Road 
run by the Misses Searle. who wore their hair in ringlets and I was 
allowed to thread my pencil through them". The school was timber-built 
and had been used (or part of it) as the army barracks in the 
Napoleonic War. The army still kept their stores and ammunition in the 
cellar, and the soldiers were still camping on the Down. 


What a risk they were taking using a magazine for a childrens’ 
school!! 


Mr. C. Elvey-Cope came as a boy to reside in Bexhill in 1882 and 
attended the parish school and also had private tuition from the 


headmaster twice a week. Later, when the Rev. Hurst Muspratt opened a 
private school in Cypress Villa, Belle Hill, he was one of its first 
scholars. “Mr. Muspratt" he tells us “occasionally assisted at St. 


Peter's Church". 


We will now end with the reminiscences of Mr. Edwin Bunting, 
Headmaster of St. Peter's Boys' School. There was a time, he said, 
when I felt very depressed about the work. People speak of the good old 
days, but I can assure you with regard to education they were not the 
good old days. I remember in 1897 the school was very dark and the boys 
scratched about with slates and pencils. The cleaning of the school 
was carried out be three boys who received the handsome reward of 6d a 
week for their labours. Very often the boys failed to appear, and Mrs. 
Bunting and myself swept the school curselves. Those were hard times, 
the money was nothing. T had about 30/- a week, and my assistants who 
were young women had ¥ 50 a@ year. The school was filled with 200 
children although it was only supposed to hold 180......... I decided 
to seek new pastures .... then a boys' school was built in Reginald 
Road and the girls' school was enlarged and enlarged again.... the old 
teachers were poorly paid, but they were extremely loyal, and because 
of that loyal co-operation the work here has never suffered. I think 
we have secured more scholarships than any other school in the town. 
Before he left, Mr. Bunting was given three rousing cheers by the boys. 
"Tne presentation made by Mr. H. F. Freeman, whe said that he was 
formerly a pupil of Mr. Bunting for two years, and he first met him in 
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1888. There was no man living who had been under Mr. Bunting who did 
not wish him good health, and many more long and happy years. 


In 1897 a number of boys who had attended the national school in 
Holliers Hill were entertained by Mr. Bunting and hit assistant. The 
room was lent by the rector (Rev. L.W. Crane) and the expenses of the 
tea were wholly borne by Mr. Bunting. 


On the 7th April 1902 King Edward Vi1 granted Bexhill a municipal 
charter. Mr. Bunting attended the ceremony, the only surviving member 
of the first town council. 


} THE ROGERS FAMILY 
Mr. John Rogers was Bexhill's first centenarian, although because 
of some confusion over the date of his birth it was thought that when 
he died in 1912 that there were still another 10 months to go before he 
reached his 100th year. 


Born in 1809, Mr. Rogers did not remember the battle of Waterloo, 
but he retained memories of those eventful days, and the excitement 
that prevailed at the cry that "Boney was coming". He lived through 
six reigns - George 111, George 1V, William 1V, Victoria, Edward Vit 
and George V. He joined the navy in 1832, and was serving in the 
“Canopus" in the Mediterranean when King William lilird died. John 
heard the Minute gun fired, and was told by people haymaking that the 
king was dead. The coronation of Queen Victoria found him at Quebec. 
In his own graphic words he said "We manned yards at 9 o'clock, the 
time having been chosen to correspond with the rejoicings that were 
taking place at home, the guns were going off on the warships, and 
rockets were going off in showers. I was nearly shot twice by rockets. 
It was ‘look out Jack and be slippy'! Every gun we had was firing 
salutes. John went to Quebec in the "Hercules" and after three trips 
across the Atlantic was transferred to the Coastguard service, with the 
rating of an able seaman. "We thought we were going to have easy times 
in the coastguards, but we were mistaken. Those were the old smuggling 
days and many and many a night we turned out at 4 O'clock, and watched 
right through the night till 7 o'clock. 


At the outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854 he was called up for 
active service and sailed to the Baltic three summers in succession 
during that war. On the last occasion the "Caesar", on which he was 
serving, was at Kiel when the news arrived that peace had been 
proclaimed. Mr. Rogers then returned to the coastguard, in which he 
remained until 1871, when he retired with the rank of chief boatman. 
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He had some very interesting recollections of Bexhill in the early 
days. "A great big field, there were no houses in Hastings Road, and 
beyond Dorset Cottage, and at the end of Sea Road (or Sea Lane as it 
was then called) there were two old tarred cottage, a coal yard and a 
lime kiln. Of course there was old Bexhill on the hill. The only 
other building was oid Chinton Barn, and when the railway came, the 
station took its place. Mr. Rogers was at Cooden at No. 50 Tower 
Station when the railway was built and remained there for 6 years. 
There were 12 coastguards at Cooden and Fairlight. 


Mr. Rogers was never ill and never presented an aged appearance. 
The only day's illness he had was when he fell from the top deck of his 
ship and twisted his ankle, "and even then" he said, "they did not 
send me home." Until the end of his life he rose at 9. o'clock and 
went for a morning walk with his son's dog; after dinner he had a nap, 
and then felt fit as a fiddle until bedtime. 


He regularly attended the old folks’ dinner. In 1911 the 
participants were Mrs. Baker 80, Mrs. Osborne 84, Mr. J. Rogers 99 
(actually 102), Mrs. J. Honeysett 86, Mrs. Harris 80, Mr. W. Spray 82, 
and Mr. Dyer 80. 


When Mr. John Rogers died his remains were interred in the borough 
cemetery, and the service was held at the parish church. The large 
gathering of sympathisers present testifying the high esteem in which 
he was held. A body of coastguards under Chief Officer Morgan acted as 
bearers, and the coffin was covered with a Union Jack, the four family 
wreaths on the top. A muffled peal of bells was rung at the parish 
church after the funeral, and also on Monday evening. 


His son James passed man's allotted span, although he did not reach 
his father's age. Born at Pett, he came to Bexhill (then no more than 
a village) when only a boy. He entered the employ of Mr. Barker whose 
firm was a well-known one of builders and contractors, and he married 
his daughter and subsequently became partner in the firm, to which he 
gave his name following Mr. Barker's death. 


James Rogers served on the council for 16 years and was deputy 
mayor during the mayoralty of ex-alderman J. Gibbs from November 1920 
- November 1921. He enjoyed a remarkable record as a chorister at St. 
Peter's Church of which he was also a sidesman. He joined the choir as 
a lad of 15, and was a member up to the time of his death, singing in 
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the choir stalls whenever his health permitted his attendance at 


church. His happiest times were spent in his business and in the choir 
of St. Peter's Church of which he had been a member for sixty years. 


Many old choir boys will remember the sixpences which they received 
every year from Mr. Rogers after the watchnight service on new year's 


eve. 


In 1922 he was presented with a handsome solid silver flower stand 


from the rector, churchwardens, choir and parishioners to mark 
completion of 50 years as a member of the choir and he went on to reach 
his diamond jubilee as a chorister. A severe loss to Mr. Rogers was 


the death of his only son Mr. Frank Rogers. 


He had lived and worked in the Old Town practically all his life, 
and in so many respects personified the village on the hill, which is 
clannish and somewhat reserved in its relations with the settlers down 
town. But if his interests and affections were centred in the 
neighbourhood of the old church, Mr. Rogers had a spirit which moved 
with the times, and his sympathy towards modern developments and 
improvements were consistently evinced during his year's membership of 
the council. A man who used few words in public, he was very useful in 
the committee room and appreciation of his work was fittingly shown 
when he was elected to the aldermanic seat. When his term as an 
alderman expired, Mr. Rogers heeded the warning of advancing years and 
retired from public life. He lived in De La Warr Road in the lovely 
old house called Park House which still stands. 


THE LANSDELL FAMILY 
The Lansdell family seem to be ubiquitous, especially around the 
period of 1800 - 1900. Suddenly there are Lansdells who are yeoman 
farmers, millers, land owning gentlemen etc., and they owned property 
at Buckholt, Preston Farm, Ingrams Farm, Old Town (hill land), The 
Honies, Woodsgate Land etc. 


In November 1804, when Christian Frederick William, Baron Ompteda, 
was in Bexhill with the Hanoverian troops, the camps were flooded and a 
a ~ swamp. The continued cold and bad weather made him unwell, and he 
was forced to seek refuge in a neighbouring farm, (i.e., Woodsgate) 
which belonged to the Lansdell's. On 15th November he writes:- 
“Morning call on the people of the house. Met Miss Mary Lansdale, the 
daughter of my host. Neatness of costume of this girl, who is, after 
all, neither more nor less than a fairly well-to-do peasant. Her 
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politeness in showing me over the houses. Elegant appointments; 
mahogany chairs with horse-hair seats, carpet, mirror, a fine fireplace 
and exotics in the room I occupy. Precautions that the labourers and 
maids when coming home from dirty work should not soil the house. 
Cleanliness of the lower orders, no shouting and noise. Four men and 
two boys do their work as quietly and cleverly as if they were skilled 
artisans plying a handicraft. The same quietude and goodness seem to 
prevail over the domestic animals and beasts of burden. No ill-tempered 
horse to be seen, nor goring horned cattle, and no barking dog to be 
heard. The female dwellers in the house are industrious, quiet and 
cheerful; the tone of their hearty laugh, provoked sometimes by the 
antics of a favourite dog, does one good, being the expression of 

nature's own joy." 


On 16th November he writes again to his brother "pure dry air and 
the return of natural warmth have in these few days brought about great 
progress in my convalescence. One of the most beneficient advantages 
of the place is its quiet, which I have been deprived of for a whole 
year in the incessant din of barrack and camp life" 


(The general state of health had suffered so much that all the 
officers who wished to find other ledgings than the huts were given a 
special allowance with which to find quarters. ) 


TALE OF FATE OF A BABY FOUND ON THE BEXHILL SHORE 
This baby was shipwrecked about the dawn of the 19th century. By an 


extraordinary chance he did not drown, but was washed up on the beach 
at Bexhill. A coastguard picked him up and was surprised to find him 
alive. The honest man tock him as an adopted son, and gave him the 
surname of Bythesea because, of course, that was where the baby had 
been found. 


Years passed, and the baby grew to manhood and had a son. The son 
adopted his foster-grandfather's calling, and became a sailor. Strange 
to relate, he rose and rose till he became an admiral, and was one of 
the first recipients of the V.C. in the Crimean War. 


Qf course, the curious thing about Admiral Bythesea, V.C., was that 
he never knew what nationality he was. It was thought he might be a 
Scandinavian, as his father was washed up with a lot of timber. "At 
any rate" he used to say (we were at war with Russia in those days) 
“all I hope is I am not Russian”. 
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MEMORTES OF OLD BEXHILL 
FROM THE BEXHILL OBSERVER 
Mr. Frank Tester who lived at Church Street wrote: The late Mr. 

F. W. Parker had a carpenter's shop and a saw pit in Belle Hill and my 
grandmother lived in the old cottage at the corner of the yard. My 
father, the late Albert Tester, was born there, and served his 
apprenticeship as a carpenter and joiner with Mr. Parker's family. 


Although I was not very old at the time, I remember doing my 
granny's shopping at old Mrs. Rook's general shop, next to Mr. 
Cockett's the grocers. Usually my errand was to purchase treacle, rush 
lights, paraffin and 4lbs of granulated sugar at 2d a pound. 


I. also remember the man who used to come round about twice a year 
to saw the big elm trees into rough planks for coffin making. Many a 
time my father had to work all night to make coffins, and next day 
would have to deliver them, maybe to Robertsbridge, Battle and Northiam 
by horse and trap. 


When my father broke his leg they used to push him to work at the 
bench in a wheel-barrow. Times were very hard in those days - no work, 
no money! 


Mr. Walter P. Watkins Remembers 

I. well remember the district that then was being lighted with 15 
lamps and on the occasion of the turning on of gas for the first time 
there was a jolly fine procession of half a dozen landaus, each 
containing members and friends of the Urban District Council. The 
first lamp was lighted by old Squire Brook outside Nye's post office in 
the Old Town to the strains of "He's a jolly good fellow" and "Rule 
Britannia”. 


REMINISCENCES OF OSCAR E. H. MELTZER 
Mr. Meltzer's introduction to Old Bexhill was when he was a youth 
and a friend of his father rented a house, called West Lodge, for some 
months. This friend invited him to stay there. The journey from London 
was exciting and when they reached Polegate the anticipation increased. 


The station at Bexhill was a small one, and its sole illumination 
was a couple of paraffin lamps. Then there was the dark walk up the 
lane to the village, generally to the Bell Inn. In the village were a 
few shops, Reeves, the general store, a butcher, and a chemist, and I 
think that was all. There were a few houses and the farm, a very 
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pretty building kept by Farmer Brook and last, but not least, the grand 
old Norman church. 


There were beautiful walks in the neighbourhood, and I have seldom 
seen finer sunsets than at Bexhill. 


SAMUEL SCRIVENS and MILLFIELD 

There is a tradition that very early in the history of the Old Town 
a windmill had been erected on land where Linkwell was to be built many 
years later. After a time, this windmill was dismantled and rebuilt in 
upper Belle Hill giving rise to the name of Millfield to the nearby 
land. Although after all this time proof of the existence of the 
original mill is lacking, there is a record of it when it was rebuilt, 
but by the date of 1673, that too had disappeared. 


About 1822 Josiah Routledge the Elder built the mansion known as 
Millfield. In 1823 it was acquired by Margaret Furrance of the Moorman 
family, and ultimately it became the property of Samuel Scrivens to 
whom they were related by marriage. At first he used it as a summer 
residence, but in 1843 the family gave up their London house in Clapham 
Common and lived there permanently. 


In 1877 Mrs. Scrivens died, and was buried in Barrack Road 
Cemetery. A year later the eldest daughter, Maria, married Henry le 
Mesurier Dunn, a gentleman farmer who also lived in Bexhill. 


Samuel Scrivens owned a considerable amount of property in the 
neighbourhood. In the return of Owners of Land, made in 1873, he was 
designated the second largest landowner with 393 acres and a rental of 
§ 736. However, he did not involve himself in public affairs, 
preferring a quiet life; but he so far yielded to the wishes of his 
friends to seek election to the local board, and in July 1884 was duly 
elected with 344 votes, the fourth highest, a position he held for 
several years. 


He was a familiar figure amongst the people of Bexhill, and it was 
said he was always ready to help those in need, and to give his 
valuable advice to those who sought it. In the very cold spell of 
December 1890, when the temperature fell to six degrees below freezing, 
he was concerned that the bad weather had resulted in 160 men being 
thrown out of work, and he appealed for greater support and sympathy, 
especially for aid for the soup kitchen run by the rector's wife. He 
called it "an ever deserving institution that had in the past done an 
immense amount of good". 
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Neither was he niggardly with the lands in his possession, which 

stretched over the area now covered by London and Amherst Roads. He 

voluntarily widened the footpath across his fields from the bottom of 

Belle ‘Hill to the railway station, an act highly beneficial and 

esteemed by one and all, opening up as it did one of the main roads of 
Bexhill. 


He also showed great kindness in smaller projects, and when the 
Wesleyan community approached him to ask him to sell a portion of his 
land to enable them to enlarge their chapel, he not only agreed, but 
refused payment for it, although he was not of their persuasion but 
attended St. Peter's Church 


He died in October 1898 in his 83rd year, and it was said that "his 
loss will be much regretted by a large circle of friends and by all 
with whom he came in contact”. At the funeral, one of the mourners, a 
Mr. Christian who had been one of his servants for 40 years, testified 
to an unusually good master/servant relationship. 


Samuel Scrivens was buried in Barrack Road cemetery in the same 
grave as his wife. 


From The Bexhill Chronicle 4th January 1895 

The soup kitchen which was opened on New Year's Day is undoubtedly 
one of the best institutions we have in our midst, and it is very 
gratifying to note that Mr. Dunn, the indefatiguable honorary 
secretary, and others, so far succeeded in their efforts as to have a 
balance in hand sufficient to cater for the wants of our poor during 
the severe weather. Those subscribers to the fund who had taken the 
opportunity of witnessing the little boys and girls at the soup 
kitchen, have been more than gratified at the scene. The saying " ‘tis 
better to give than to receive was never more fully realised than was 
the case on Monday last, especially as the little ones sparsely clad, 
left the kitchen with bright faces and cans full of hot soup, wending 
their way to their respective homes." In one day alone 150 quarts of 
soup were made and not a drop left. 


Bexhill is particularly favoured in its rural surrounding. Folk 
can walk in almost any direction "of the road" and enjoy the flowery 
field path and springy turf to their hearts’ content. These reflections 
are especially suggested at the present time by the wealth of wild 
flowers in the hedgerows and copses. Primroses are nearly over, 
although a few fine ones may still be found. But the beautiful wild 
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hyacinth absolutely colours delicately blue, the woods in certain 


places, whilst brilliant red campions, modest mauve orchids, and 
handsome hearts' ease are also abundant. 


Bexhill is hard to beat in the matter of wild flowers. 
From The Bexhill Chronicle, May 27th 1892 


BELL RINGING CAT 
Letter to The Observer 23. 2. 32 


Sir, 

I want to bring to your notice a bell-ringer who lives in the town 
and is known to few persons. He is uneducated and self-taught, and 
rings not a peal but a solitary bell, and pulls a rope not with his 
hands and feet but with his mouth. This ringer is a very fine tabby 
cat, who though dumb (for he is never heard to mew), is very 
intelligent. 


At the scullery door of the house where he dwells, a rope hangs 
down that pulls a bell in the kitchen. Probably one day he was playing 
with this rope and heard the bell, when at once the door was open from 
within. Another day the same thing happened, so he put two and two 
together and concluded that the sound of the bell was a signal for the 
opening of the door. Soon after, when he was outside and wanted to 
come in, he tried the experiment and found that it answered, so since 
then he has made a practice of pulling the rope when he wants to come 
ie If he is not answered at once, he stands on his hind legs and 
peeps in at the kitchen window to see if there is anyone there, and if 
there is he rings the bell again. So may we not say he is a very 
clever cat and deserves to be called the Bexhill Bell Ringer ? 
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Bexhill or Bexhill-on-Sea ? Purists will have it that Bexhill-on- 
Sea is the new part south of the railway line, the REAL Bexhill being 
up on the hill, clustered around the 8th cent. St. Peter's Church, 


PHYLLIS BURL can rightly claim to know them both. Born in 
Bexhill in 1914, only a few years after the 8th Lord De la Warr set the 
pattern for Bexhill’s Edwardian developments, she went to school and 
lived all her life in the town, except during the 2nd World War when 


she worked in North Wales for the Ministry of Agriculture. She worked 
in Bexhill and Lewes, one early job being with the chemists, Collis, in 
St. Leonard's Road. Her knowledge of the town made her an invaluable 


founder member of the Bexhill Hanoverian Study Group in 1989. 


As a child Phyllis remembers living with her family in one of the 
old coastguards' cottages until they were cleared away to make way 
for the De la Warr Pavilion. From her early days Phyllis was a keen 
“clipper”. She would go through the local weekly paper The 
Chronicle, and The Observer - and cut out items for her scrapbook. 


Stories of old Bexhill fascinated her. In later years she would 
spend much time browsing through dusty old papers either at the Bexhill 
library or at the offices of the local paper, where she became a well 


known and welcome visitor. 


Phyllis would also take any opportunity she could to talk with 
people, to learn what memories they had, what their parents had told 
them; she was generally and genuinely interested in the Bexhill 
deveioping around her, and in the people who had been in the town just 


before all the changes. 


Urged by friends for years that she should get her notes into 
something all could share, she produced this little work primarily as 
“something to give them for Christmas 1995". It is a microcosm of the 
lives and times of an everyday Bexhill, of those trivialities which 
make "village life" go by. 


